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JL  ALL  packs  look  their  best 
in  Canco  C'Enamel  Lined  Cans.  Mrs.  America  trusts 
her  eye — she  O.K.’s  the  pack  that  looks  like  quality. 

•If  you  have  any  doubt  ience  of  other  packers, 

as  to  the  market  value  Quality  packing — in 

of  good  appearance  in  appearance  as  in  every 

canned  foods,  ask  a  ^“*'"^***^  other  way — is  both 

^  ,  Look  for  this  emblem  ,  /. 

Canco  representative  embossed  m  the  hot-  necessary  and  prop 
to  tell  you  the  expert  ‘s^m^ef uneVLm.  itable. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


CONTAINERS  OF  TIN  PLATE  -  BLACK  IRON  -  GALVANIZED  IRON  -  FIBRC 
METAL  SIGNS  A N o'’"'5^^^^®''^ISPLAY  FIXTURES 
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MORE 


BALT 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

^  MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.  . 
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C!orrugated  Containers 

;ybr  Strength, Secwrity  and  Economg 


Safeguard  that  **Last  Operation 


Mr.  Canner: 


Consider  your  investment .  .  ,  engineering  skill .  .  .  the  little  refinements  that  dis¬ 
tinguish  your  product .  .  .  quality  raw  materials . .  .  manufacturing  efficiency .  .  . 
rigid  inspection ,  .  .  and  still  the  process  is  not  complete.  You  have  yet  to  see  that 
the  shipment  reaches  your  customer  in  good  order. 

The  “Last  Operation” — getting  your  product  from  your  shipping  department  to 
your  customer’s  receiving  department — is  a  most  important  one,  and  its  success  or 
failure  is  entirely  dependent  upon  your  shipping  container. 

In  the  assembling  and  testing  of  our  Corrugated  Containers,  we  aim  to  maintain 
that  essential  degree  of  strength  and  security,  and  still  build  boxes  that  are  most 
economical  to  pack  ancUship. 

You  need  have  no  worry  about  that  “Last  Operation”  when  GIBRALTAR 
supplies  your  Corrugated  Shipping  Containers. 


GIBRALTAR  CORRUGATED  PAPER  CO., Inc. 
Beigen Turnpike  &  36fA  Street,  NortibLBeigen,N.J. 
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A  BODY-MAKER  FOR  LARGER  CANS 

AND  NOW — Larger  can  bodies,  up  to  10  inches  in  diameter  and  1 1 
inches  high  are  automatically  formed  and  soldered  on  a  Cameron 
Lock-Seamer.  Hand  operations  in  making  large  cans  are  now  all 
inexcusable,  for  there  is  a  Cameron  automatic  machine  for  every 
can-making  process,  regardless  of  can  size! 

CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 


THE  KYLER  BOXERS 


REPEAT  ORDERS 


Are  The  Best  Proof  Of  The  Purchaser’s  Satisfaction 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


Repeat  orders  for  Kyler  Boxing  Machines  are  the  best 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  design  and  of  the  high 
class  workmanship  and  material  that  enter  into  our  pro¬ 
duct. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


Our  determination  to  build  only  the  best  in  design  and 
construction,  backed  by  years  of  experience,  insures 
complete  satisfaction  to  our  customers. 


We  build  three  models:  Model  P,  motor  drive  —  Model 
T,  hand  and  foot  operated  —  Model  H,  hand  only. 


Your  satisfaction  guaranteed  —  Write  for  circular. 
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Our  Latels 
tKc  Hi^dvcst  ^Staivdard 
r  Convnvercial  \&1  ue. 


^rt  i  sticylRcri  t  jbr  Con^ercial  \&1  _ 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade, 

C>tecKer  LitKogreiphic  <2>. 

RocKester;  NJVT 


A  WHITE  BEAN  WASHER 


The  MONITOR  Universal  Waslier 
is  the  best  Washer  ever  made  for  White 
Beans. 

It  gets  out 

ALL  LIGHT  REFUSE 
ALL  STONES 
ALL  SPLITS 
ALL  SKINS 

When  the  Beans  leave  this  Washer,  they 
are  absolutely  clean  and  ready  for  the  finish¬ 
ing  process. 

If  you  get  into  the  Pork  and  Bean 
business  and  use  the  MONITOR  Blancher  and 
Washer,  you  will  find  it  profitable. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.  Ino.,  Bsito.,  Md. 
Jno.  R.  Gray  Inc.,  726  Harrison  St. 

San  Francisco  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO.  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 
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Wather 

Whether  you  are  canning  peas,  corn, 
tomatoes  or  fruit,  our  standard  equip¬ 
ment  will  meet  your  requirements. 
Back  of  our  engineers  is  a  complete 
plant  equipment  and  years  of  successful 
experience  in  designing  and  making  can¬ 
ning  equipment.  If  you  need  special 
equipment,  we  can  build  it. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co. 
Berlin,  Wisconsin 


cRUNnumiN 


WCANN1NG%#  MACmNERY 

nut  wr^Camplele  Canning 


RENNEBURG’S 

Improved  Proceas  Steel  Kettle 

Equipped  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Strongly  and  accurately  made. 
Has  been  used  for  years  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 

^1^^  PROCESS 


MADE  BY 

Edw.  Renneburg 
&  Sons  Company 

OFFICE: 

2638  Boston  Street 
WORKS: 

Atlantic  Wharf.  Boston  Street  and 
Lakewood  Avenue 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


ERMOLD 

IS  THE  HALLMARK  OF  EFFICIENCY 
IN  LABELING  MACHINES. 

TO  USE  AN  ERMOLD  IS  TO  KNOW 
THE  ABSENCE  OF  TROUBLE  FROM 
SHUT-DOWNS  AND  A  PERFECT  FINISH 
TO  YOUR  PACKAGES. 

CAN  WE  BE  OF  SERVICE? 

Edward  Elrmold  Company 

World'a  Largnnt  Manufaotarnrt  of  QUALITY  LahoUng  Maehinnt 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  and  Thirteenth  Streets 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Canadian  Agentn  AugtraUa  France,  Belgium  and  Italy 

Frejraeng  Cork  Co.,  Ltd.  H.  Dowaing  R,  J.  Lecomte, 

Montreal  &  Toronto  Sydney  11  Place  des  Vosges,  Paris 

Grrfiaiiy,  Dznntrk  and  Sjoeden  -Anton  Peterson  &  Henius,  Copenhagen 
Blaz'd — 3  infer  &  Dsiittchmann,  Rua  General  Camara,  201-Sub,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Argtntine  — Sociedad  Anonima  “Fides”,  Buenos  Aires 


/IHD  Cll/UVSCH 


\  NO  CANNER  WILL  ARGUE 

that  cleanliness  is  not  an  important  factor  in  quality 
production  of  canned  foods. 

So  seriously  do  they  consider  this  problem  that 
hundreds  of  canners  use 


exclusively  for  all  their  plant  and  equipment  cleaning 
operations. 

This  definite  insurance  against  loss  of  quality  and 
spoilage  is  a  sure  way  of  increasing  the  year’s  profits. 

Ask  your  supply  man  for 
“WYANDOTTE” 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs. 
Wyandotte,  Michigan 


1^ 
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Knameled  Buckets 
&  Pans  Numbered 
or  Plain 


National  Tomato  Peeler 


Open  Process 
Kettle 


AW^  O  1  •  O  _  ¥  Ayars  Ur 

.  K.  KoDins  &  company,  me.  Robins  Si 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts.  Baltimore,  Md. 


Ajars  Universal  Filler 
with 

Robins  Salt  Distributor 


Manufacturer  of 

Canning  Machinery.  We  Furnish  Complete  Plants 
For  Vegetables,  Fruits,  Sea  Foods,  Etc. 


Crates 

Our  Own  Make 


Closed  Retori s 


Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


Liuhtninc:  Box  Sealer 


Crate  Covers 
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USED  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


AMSCO- JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  are  now  being  used  all 
over  the  world.  In  less  than  two  years  their  (ame  has  spread 
and  leading  can-makers  everywhere  have  installed  them  in 
their  customers’  plants.  If  you  are  not  already  using 
AMSCO-JUNIORS,  insist  on  your  canmaker  supplying  you 
with  them  for  next  season.  AMSCO-JUNIOR  Closing  Ma¬ 
chines  in  your  plant  mean  efficiency  and  economy — and  you 
are  free  from  worry  about  your  can  closing  department. 


AMS  MACHINES 

FOR  THE  CAN  SHOP 
360  Cans  per 
Minute 


Specify  AMSCO-JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  in  your  can  contracts. 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  101  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

BRANCHES:  CHICAGO -LONDON 

Leaders  in  Can  Making  Machinery  for  over  a  Quarter  Century 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878' 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 


One  Year  -  -  - 

. 

$3.00 

Canada  -  -  - 

- 

$4.00 

Foreign  • 

• 

$5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on 

hand,  each. 

.10 

Advertising  Rates 

—  According  to 

space  and  location. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  Thb 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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Does  advertising  pay?— Well,  just  take  a 

glance  at  the  daily  papers  and  note  that  Com¬ 
mander  Byrd,  in  his  expedition  to  the  South  Pole, 
is  reported  as  taking  15,000  pounds  of  sauerkraut  to 
100  pounds  of  peas  and  100  pounds  of  corn,  all  in  cans, 
of  course!  Rear  up,  Dr.  Irons!! 

A  JOY  KILLER — ’s  funny  what  makes  news  for 
some  people.  A  great  many  canners  feel  all 
elated  over  the  fact  that  canned  foods  are  the 
mainstay  and  dependence  of  the  above-mentioned  Com¬ 
mander  Byrd  on  this  famous,  or  foolish  or  futile — as 
it  is  variously  considered — expedition  to  find  the  South 
Pole  again.  There  is  nothing  new  or  newsy  in  that. 
Commander  Perry  carried  canned  foods  on  his  famous 
expedition  to  find  the  North  Pole  almost  a  century  ago  ; 
in  fact,  expeditions  of  that  kind  were  not  feasible  until 
canned  foods  became  available.  They  are  the  things 
that  expedited  not  only  expeditions,  but  explorations 
of  every  kind;  yes,  the  very  growth  of  commerce  and 
trade.  North  America  especially  is  absolutely  de- 
liendent  upon  canned  foods,  and  that  is  a  more  momen¬ 
tous  fact  than  that  Commander  Byrd  should  carry 
canned  foods  on  his  expedition.  He  would  have  fore¬ 
doomed  his  venture  to  certain  failure  had  he  not  taken 
canned  foods  as  his  mainstay. 

Swell  up  over  the  goodness  and  value  of  canned 
foods,  but  not  that  one  of  the  brightest  men  of  our 
times  had  sense  enough  to  employ  canned  foods  as  his 
best  assistant.  Be  proud  of  canned  foods  and  the  part 
they  play  in  the  progress  of  the  world;  but  don’t  be 
surprised.  That  would  show  that  you  did  not  know 
your  own  goods. 


But  100  pounds  of  peas  and  100  pounds  of  corn 
to  15,000  pounds  of  kraut!  Huh!! 

The  LINE  FORMS  AT  THE  RIGHT— Here  is  a 
letter  which  the  mail  just  this  instant  brought 
us: 

“Is  there  a  book  of  any  kind  with  the  history 
of  any  of  our  present-day  successful  canners  pub¬ 
lished  anywhere?  Thanking  you,  I  am  - ” 

“What  It  Means  To  Grow  Big  In  Twenty-five 
Years,”  the  history  of  John  D.  Dole  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  as  expressed  in  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Com¬ 
pany,  and  put  out  as  their  25th  anniversary  souvenir, 


might  answer  the  inquirer,  if  he  is  looking  for  a  real 
epic. 

The  other  hi.story  will  not  be  ready  until  the  flood 
of  manuscripts  from  all  the  other  canners  now  in  the 
business  is  arranged  and  printed. 

CHANGED  TUNE — Whereas  it  used  to  be  the 
fashion  for  newspapers,  magazines  and  pub¬ 
lished  literature  of  all  kinds  to  “knock”canned 
foods  as  dangerous  and  the  source  of  most  of  our  ills, 
now  every  one  seems  anxious  to  join  the  chorus  of 
high  praise  for  these  splendid  foods.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  in  those  famous  columns  variously  headed 
“Hints  to  Housekeepers,”  “In  the  Family  Circle,”  etc., 
and  which  used  to  be  invariable  offenders  against  the 
good  name  of  canned  foods,  and  which  seemed  to  take 
a  fiendish  delight  in  seizing  upon  any  morsel  of  pto¬ 
maine  poisoning  attributed  to  canned  foods  by  any 
benighted  physician. 

“It  is  not  necessary  to  eat  raw  foods  to  get  a 
proper  ration  of  vitamins,’’  says  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans 
in  his  column,  “How  to  Keep  Well,”  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  “The  vitamins  stand  the  heating  and 
treating  to  which  foods  are  subjected  in  cooking 
and  canning  very  well  indeed. 

“The  heating  to  which  foods  are  subjected  in 
canning  destroys  less  vitamins  than  aging,  shrink¬ 
ing,  early  decay,  or  the  action  of  molds  or  bac¬ 
teria.  In  other  words,  if  food  cannot  be  consumed 
in  its  pristine  freshness,  the  best  way  to  keep  the 
vitamins  is  to  quickly  heat  it  for  a  short  period  at 
a  good  temperature,  and  then  to  can  or  bottle  it, 
and  set  it  away  in  a  cool,  dark  place.”  (A  very 
neat  way  of  telling  exactly  what  all  commercial 
canners  do!) 

Dr.  Evans  quotes  from  a  bulletin  by  E.  F. 
Kohman  to  the  effect  that  the  heating  of  cabbage, 
spinach,  corn,  carrots  and  potatoes  does  not  great¬ 
ly  lessen  the  vitamin  C,  provided  oxidation  is 
guarded  against ;  also  that,  although  the  vitamin  C 
in  tomatoes  is  lessened  by  heating,  yet  the  juice 
from  canned  tomatoes  is  one  of  the  best  antiscor¬ 
butics  we  have  for  either  babies  or  grown-ups, 
because  the  quantity  usually  consumed  supplies 
ample  vitamins,  even  though  heating  has  de¬ 
creased  the  percentage  of  that  principle.  Vita- 
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mins  A,  B  and  D  resist  heating  satisfactorily,  but 
do  not  withstand  oxidation  well.” 

And  an  explanatory  footnote  says:  “The  highly 
perfected,  modern  process  of  canning  prevents  oxida¬ 
tion.” 

Truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail,  and  canned 
foods  are  merely  coming  into  their  own.  But  this 
places  a  greater  obligation  upon  every  canner. 

Announced — “The  Bulletin,”  little  house  organ 
of  The  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association 
of  the  United  States,  in  its  issue  for  September, 
on  the  front  cover,  says: 

NEXT  EVENT — 1929  Annual  Meeting 
of  the 

NATIONAL  WHOLESALE  GROCERS 
ASSOCIATION 
At  Chicago,  Congress  Hotel 
Janiuiry  21,  22,  23 

which  means  that  the  buyers  will  be  there  with  the 
canners.  And  if  the  packs  continue  to  grow  steadily 
shorter  and  shorter,  as  they  now  seem  to  be  doing,  the 
canners  will  have  to  be  careful  that  as  the  lambs  they 
do  not  lie  down  inside  the  lions,  especially  on  futures. 
For  futures  will  be  very  popular  this  winter,  you  may 
be  sure. 

ATE  HEARINGS — The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  having  reopened  certain  phases  of 
the  “Consolidated  Southwestern  Rate  Case,”  has 
assigned  next  Thursday,  September  13th,  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  rates  on  Canned  Foods  at  hearings  which  will 
be  held  at  Chicago  next  week  by  Examiner  Fuller. 
Whether  this  hearing  will  involve  rates  via  the  rail 
and  water  routes  through  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  is  un¬ 
certain,  but  the  rates  from  Central  and  Western  terri¬ 
tories  to  destinations  in  the  Southwest  will  be  involved. 
However,  on  September  17th,  at  Neiv  York,  a  hearing 
involving  the  water  and  rail  rates  from  Atlantic  Sea¬ 
board  territory  on  all  commodities  to  the  Southwest 
will  be  held. 

Tariff  hearing — ^Tomato  growers  and  canners 
will  not  forget  that  the  hearing  on  the  proposed 
increase  in  tariff  on  imported  canned  tomatoes 
will  be  held  in  Washington  on  Tuesday,  September 
18th. 

DEATH  OF  R.  R.  ZOOK 


THE  Vice-President  and  Farm  Manager  of  the 
Illinois  Canning  Company,  Hoopeston,  Ill.,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Rossville  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Rossville,  Ill.,  died  rather  suddenly  at  his  home 
August  31st.  His  passing  leaves  a  trail  of  sorrow,  for 
he  was  unusually  popular,  as  witness  the  account  of 
his  death  in  the  local  paper: 

“Dick  Zook  is  dead.” 

A  great  shock  to  the  entire  city,  the  sad  news  of  the  death 
of  R.  R.  Zook,  known  to  everyone  as  “Dick,”  swept  across  the 
city  last  night  and  early  today. 

The  end  came  unexpectedly  at  8:30  o’clock  last  night  at  his 
home,  314  West  Penn  Street,  as  the  result  of  embolism  which 
developed  about  7:30  o’clock,  an  hour  earlier,  after  Mr.  Zook 
was  believed  on  the  road  to  recovery  from  an  illness  which  began 
August  13th  and  caused  his  confinement  first  at  the  hospital  and 
then  at  his  home.  Yesterday  afternoon  he  was  reported  in  good 
shape  and  the  death  was  a  distinct  shock  to  his  host  of  friends 
and  business  associates. 


At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Zook  was  Vice-President  and 
Farm  Manager  of  the  Illinois  Canning  Company,  a  position  to 
which  he  had  risen  entirely  through  his  own  efforts  and  ability. 
He  was  also  Vice-President  and  associated  with  the  operation  of 
the  Rossville  Packing  Company. 

Mr.  Zook  was  one  of  the  most  widely  known  men  in  the  corn 
and  bean  canning  industry  in  which  the  local  company  is  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  world,  and  his  death  is  mourned  throughout 
the  industry. 

Born  in  Shepherdstown,  Pa.,  November  13,  1862,  Mr.  Zook 
spent  the  early  days  of  his  life  in  the  East.  He  was  the  son  of 
Jacob  and  Lovina  Zook.  As  a  young  man  he  came  West  and 
engaged  in  various  occupations.  For  a  while  he  worked  as  a  ditch 
digger,  but  it  was  his  ambition  to  climb  to  greater  heights  and 
after  a  time  he  was  able  to  buy  a  small  grocery  store  in  Cheney- 
ville.  He  conducted  this  business  for  a  time  and  then  came  to 
Hoopeston  where  he  entered  the  livery  business  in  the  building 
now  used  as  Kimberlin’s  Garage. 

As  in  his  other  ventures,  through  honesty  and  square  deal¬ 
ing  Mr,  Zook  made  a  success  out  of  this  enterprise.  Twenty 
years  ago  he  was  given  his  big  chance  to  enter  the  employ  of 
the  Illinois  Canning  Company.  James  Cunningham,  superinten¬ 
dent,  had  just  met  a  tragic  death  and  a  successor  was  needed,  a 
man  who  knew  how  to  handle  men. 

Dick  Zook  was  selected  as  the  “field  boss.”  From  that  posi¬ 
tion  he  made  his  way  up  the  ladder  until  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  field  manager  of  the  company,  the  man  in  charge  of 
actual  operations  in  the  field  and  plant.  His  death  leaves  a 
vacancy  that  will  prove  hard  to  fill. 

Last  fall,  when  N.  S.  Cutright,  president  of  the  company, 
died  and  Isaac  Miller  Hamilton  succeeded  him,  Mr.  Zook  became 
vice-president. 

Mr.  Zook  was  taken  ill  on  the  opening  day  of  the  1928  pack. 
After  a  few  days  in  Lake  View  hospital  he  returned  to  his  home. 
In  his  nearly  sixty-six  years  of  life,  illness  was  strange.  He 
wanted  to  get  back  to  his  work  and  only  yesterday  expressed 
the  hope  that  it  wouldn’t  be  long  before  he  could  be  on  the  job. 

While  a  resident  of  Hoopeston,  Mr.  Zook  married  Elle  Moore 
Trostle,  on  July  11,  1895,  at  Zion  Home,  Chicago.  To  this  union 
were  born  two  sons.  Maxwell,  who  is  connected  with  the  Illinois 
Canning  Company,  and  Paul,  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Purdue.  He  also  has  a  step-son,  Bernal  Trostle,  living  at  Pueblo, 
Colo.  Beside  his  devoted  wife  and  family,  he  leaves  to  mourn 
his  death  three  sisters,  Mrs.  Carrie  Bishop,  Wilmington,  Del.; 
Mrs.  Florence  Beaver,  Hillsboro,  Md.;  and  Mrs.  Minerva  Savage, 
Norfolk,  Va.;  and  also  a  half-sister,  Mrs.  Nettie  Lee,  of  Boones- 
borough,  Md. 

Mr.  Zook  was  a  member  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  Lodge, 
various  local  civic  organizations  and  state  and  national  canners’ 
associations. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Sunday  afternoon  at  2:30  o’clock 
at  the  First  Methodist  Church  with  Rev.  H.  T.  Crumpton,  pastor 
of  the  Universalist  Church,  delivering  the  oration  and  in  charge 
of  the  obsequies.  He  was  assisted  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Young.  Inter¬ 
ment  was  made  in  the  family  lot  in  Floral  Hill  Cemetery. 

ADCO  SUES  TO  PROTECT  ITS  PATENT 


Artificial  Manure  Rights  Involved 


ADCO,  Ltd.,  the  company  which  controls  the  pat¬ 
ents  for  making  manure  synthetically  from 
straw,  corn  stalks  and  garden  refuse  without  the 
intervention  of  animals,  has  brought  suit  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  courts  against  Mr.  E.  M.  Poirot,  of  the  Poirot 
Farms,  Golden  City,  Mo.  The  company  alleges  that 
Mr.  Poirot  used  without  authority  the  formula  for  a 
reagent  covered  by  one  of  its  early  patents.  Under  the 
law,  any  such  use,  even  in  small  lots  for  personal  em¬ 
ployment,  constitutes  an  infringement  and  renders  the 
user  liable  to  prosecution. 

Artificial  manure  has  sprung  into  great  popular¬ 
ity  in  the  last  few  years.  The  process  is  so  simple 
that  anyone  can  use  it,  and  it  enables  the  farmer  to 
operate  without  livestock.  The  product  not  only  re¬ 
sembles  the  farmyard  product,  but  is  said  to  even  ex¬ 
cel  it  as  a  fertilizer. 


H.GAMSE6BRQ 


GAMSE  BUILDING 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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Another  Job  For  A-B 


Qualify  ^Products  4 

For  full  information 
address  the  nearest 
District  Sales  Office. 


This  Company  is  the  largest 
and  oldest  manufacturer  of 
a  complete  line  of  high  grade 


A  meat  canner  planned 
a  new  factory.  His  en¬ 
gineers  had  the  prelimin¬ 
ary  sketches.  The  size 
of  the  plant  had  been 


AMERICAN 


agreed  upon 


Then  A-B  came  on  the  scene, 


A-B  showed  them  how  to  get  greater  pro¬ 
duction  with  considerably  less  floor  space. 
A-B  exhausters  and  cookers  made  streamline 
production  possible.  No  stops  until  the  pro¬ 
duct  was  in  the  can,  cooked  and  cooled  and 
labeled  ready  for  shipment. 


nnFMCAWCOIgS 


There  was  another  saving  in  the  new  plant. 
The  boiler  room  cost  was  cut  considerably. 
A-B  Cookrooms  require  only  half  the  steam 
used  in  the  old  style  retort,  cookroom.  There 
is  no  heating  up  and  cooling  down  of  retorts, 
no  waste  of  heat  and  steam  every  time  a 
batch  is  cooked. 

This  is  another  example  of  A-B  Cookrooms 
paying  for  themselves.  The  original  invest¬ 
ment  is  more  than  covered  by  the  saving  in 
the  building  itself.  But  the  biggest  and  a 
continuous  saving  in  an  A-B  cookroom  is  in 
the  labor  and  steam  costs. 

And  the  product  of  the  A-B  Cookroom  is 
much  more  appetizing  in  appearance. 

Have  you  a  problem?  Then  write  our  near¬ 
est  office. 


Your  goods  are  your  pride  and  our 
labels  are  our  pride.  Put  the  two 
together  and  your  customers  will  be 
doubly  impressed. 


ANDERSON.BARNGROVER  MFG.  CO. 

Factory  and  Qeneral  Offices:  San  Jose,  Calif. 


Third  &  Dillon  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
844  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Crop  Reports 

Condition  of  Canners’  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners — You  need  this  kind  of 
information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share  and 
keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-oper¬ 
ation  and  invite  your  communication. 


BEANS 

BRIDGEVILLE,  DEL.,  Sept.  3.— String  Beans 
over,  with  65  per  cent  yield. 

CARLYLE,  ILL.,  Sept.  4. — Stringless  Refugee 
Beans:  We  planted  only  one-fourth  of  our  usual  acre¬ 
age.  Other  canners  offered  futures  at  90  cents  per 
dozen.  There  is  no  profit  at  this  price.  We  should 
sell  futures  at  not  less  than  $1.25  cannery.  Cut  beans 
are  retailed  at  fifteen  cents  per  can.  If  canners  “stand 
pat”  for  $1.25  cannery,  they  can  easily  get  it. 

BRUNSWICK,  ME.,  Sept.  2.— Beans  50  per  cent. 
Factories  just  about  to  start. 

RIDGELY,  MD.,  Sept.  3. — In  Stringless  Beans 
every  person  interested  in  them  in  this  section  is  very 
badly  disappointed.  All  the  late  planted  beans  are 
only  giving  from  one-third  to  one-half  crop  of  three- 
year  average.  We  will  produce  about  the  same  as  we 
did  last  year,  with  27  per  cent  increased  acreage. 

MARSHFIELD,  MO.,  Aug.  29. — Beans  about  50 
per  cent. 

CORN 

CENTRAL  ILLINOIS,  Sept.  3. — Sugar  Corn: 
Yield  15  per  cent  less  in  cases  per  acre  than  average. 
Hot  weather  fired  considerable  sweet  corn  so  that 
yield  in  tons  per  acre  is  disappointing  up  to  this  time. 
Recent  rains  will  help  late  planting. 

MATTHEWS,  IND.,  Sept.  3. — Four  weeks  ago 
Indiana  had  good  prospects  for  corn,  but  since  the 
start  of  packing  conditions  are  reversed.  The  yield 
per  acre  is  falling  short  an  average  of  one  ton,  and 
the  yield  per  ton  two  to  three  cases  short  of  average. 

AMES,  IOWA,  Sept.  3. — Yield  not  up  to  normal, 
about  75  per  cent  of  normal.  Ends  of  ears  not  filled 
out.  Quality  good;  no  worms.  Corn  very  uneven. 
Will  finish  about  September  15th  if  it  doesn’t  frost. 
Very  cold  and  rainy. 

OSKALOOSA,  IOWA,  Sept.  3. — Acreage  same  as 
last  year.  Yield  average  for  past  four  years.  Quality 
good. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  KY.,  Sept.  3.— Since  last  re¬ 
porting  the  crop  conditions,  will  say  they  have  not  im¬ 
proved  any;  rather  decreased.  We  have  not  packed 
one  car  of  corn  thus  far.  The  tomato  crip  is  a  failure 
here.  This  applies  throughout  this  section.  It  is  very 
dry  and  cool  here  now. 

BRUNSWICK,  ME.,  Sept.  2. — Corn  90  per  cent 
of  75  per  cent  acreage.  Factories  just  about  to  start. 

CLARKSVILLE,  OHIO,  Sept.  4.— I  have  out  508 
acres  in  sweet  corn.  In  years  past  this  same  number 
of  acreage  has  put  out  between  40,000  and  50,000  cases 
of  canned  corn.  This  year  I  will  get  not  to  exceed 
30  per  cent  of  a  pack.  My  corn  has  been  nice,  what 
there  has  been,  but  there  is  field  after  field  that  will 
not  produce  anything.  I  hear  reports  from  other  can¬ 
ners  about  the  same.  It  will  be  the  smallest  pack  ever 
put  up  around  here. 

PUMPKIN 

BRIDGEVILLE,  DEL.,  Sept.  3. — Pumpkin  and 
Squash  suffering  from  same  adverse  weather  condi¬ 


tions  as  tomatoes.  Yield  estimated  low. 

OSKALOOSA,  IOWA,  Sept.  3. — Pumpkin,  large 
acreage,  plenty  of  vines,  but  not  10  per  cent  of  yield 
of  former  years.  Very  little  pumpkin  canned  here 
this  year. 

SWEET  POTATOES 

MARSHFIELD,  MO.,  Aug.  25. — Sweet  potatoes 
100  per  cent. 

PICKLES 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.,  Aug.  29. — About  two- 
thirds  of  a  normal  crop. 

TOMATOES 

FAYETTEVILLE,  ARK.,  Sept.  4. — Tomato  crop 
is  mostly  late.  Early  fields  dying.  Late  fields  light 
crop.  Acreage  normal.  Yield  about  80  per  cent  of 
last  year  or  about  60  per  cent  normal. 

PARAGOULD,  ARKr,  Sept.  1. — Our  yield  in  this 
section  of  the  state  will  not  exceed  30  per  cent  of 
normal.  Almost  an  entire  failure,  due  to  excessive 
rains  in  June,  followed  by  a  48-day  drouth.  Quality 
very  poor,  and  the  pack  will  be  the  smallest  here  in 
years. 

MODESTO,  CALIF.,  Aug.  29. — Tomatoes  the  only 
crop  now  growing.  Have  had  no  trouble  from  blight. 
Tomatoes  are  of  good  quality  and  size  and  will  run 
about  10  tons  to  the  acre. 

RIVERBANK,  CALIF.,  Aug.  31.— Crop  fair; 
prospective  yeld  about  80  per  cent. 

BRIDGEVILLE,  DEL.,  Sept.  3. — Tomatoes  very 
badly  damaged  by  excessive  rains  and  hot  suns.  Un¬ 
less  immediate  improvement  in  weather  conditions 
yield  will  not  be  over  50  per  cent. 

CARLYLE,  ILL.,  Sept.  4. — We  started  with  65 
per  cent  prospect,  due  to  excessive  rains  causing  fields 
to  become  grassy.  Fields  were  extremely  wet  and 
could  not  be  cultivated.  Rains  have  again  prevailed 
in  last  two  weeks,  causing  at  least  further  15  per  cent 
loss.  This  leaves  us  with  only  50  per  cent  of  a  crop. 

VERSAILLES,  ILL.,  Aug.  29. — Tomatoes  aver¬ 
age  100  per  cent,  condition  80  per  cent,  ten  days  later 
than  normal.  More  wilt  developing  than  usual. 

ELWOOD,  IND.,  Sept.  4. — 130  acres,  normal  acre¬ 
age,  about  60  per  cent  prospect.  Season  late,  toma¬ 
toes  not  on  vines,  weather  cold. 

MATTHEWS,  IND.,  Sept.  3. — From  best  infor¬ 
mation  obtainable  the  tomato  pack  in  Indiana  this  year 
will  be  considerably  short  of  average.  Rain  all  through 
June  did  considerable  damage,  and  now  disease  is  cut¬ 
ting  yield  and  lowering  quality. 

UNDERWOOD,  IND.,  Sept.  3. — Since  our  last  re¬ 
port  to  you  we  have  had  two  weeks  of  running.  Many 
of  our  growers  have  picked  most  of  their  tomatoes. 
We  will  not  get  over  40  per  cent  of  the  tomatoes  that 
we  packed  last  year. 

WINDFALL,  IND.,  Sept.  4. — Weather  unfavor¬ 
able;  small  setting  fruit  on  vines  insures  small  yield 
for  this  territory. 

OSKALOOSA,  IOWA,  Sept.  3. — Increased  acre¬ 
age  about  10  per  cent.  Yield  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent 
with  favorable  weather  for  September.  The  poorest 
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tomato  crop  since  1915  in  this  section.  Quality  aver¬ 
age.  Wonderful  growth  of  vine  but  not  many  toma¬ 
toes.  Cause  assigned  to  heavy  rains  destroying  bloom. 

LAWRENCE,  KAN.,  Sept.  2. — Growing  crops  are 
in  very  good  condition  in  this  section  this  year — much 
above  the  average.  As  we  are  not  operating  our  can¬ 
nery  this  season,  no  vegetables  were  planted  with  the 
expectation  of  canning.  Most  of  the  land  upon  which 
canning  crops  were  grown  other  years  was  planted  to 
potatoes,  which  are  selling  at  40  cents  per  hundred  for 
C.  S.  No.  1  Potatoes. 

GOLDSBORO,  MD.,  Sept.  4. — Tomatoes  30  per 
cent  of  last  year’s  crop. 

MARION,  MD.,  Sept.  4. — No  tomatoes.  Packing 
nearly  over  here.  Crop  drowned  out.  This  is  the 
most  complete  failure  I  have  ever  known. 

QUEEN  ANNE,  MD.,  Sept.  3. — 50  per  cent  acre¬ 
age  on  Tomatoes.  50  per  cent  acreage  our  section, 
50  per  cent  crop  on  account  of  deluge  of  rains  August 
11th  and  12th.  Great  many  covered  with  water,  vines 
dead,  and  great  many  vines  no  leaves,  and  crop  pros¬ 
pects  shortest  for  great  many  years.  Corn  100  per 
cent  acreage,  40  per  cent  crop.  Packed  our  crop  in 
7  days — usual  three  weeks  run.  Field  from  300  lbs. 
to  li/o  tons  to  acre.  Raw  stock  high  price  tomatoes, 
canners  try  to  fill  cans.  Unless  price  of  tomatoes  ad¬ 
vance  considerably  packers  will  lose  heavily  in  their 
operations. 

RIDGELY,  MD.,  Sept.  3. — As  we  view  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  tomatoes  in  our  section,  it  will  be  the  poorest 
crop  we  ever  have  had.  We  note  the  five-year  average 
1923  to  1927  was  4.15  tons  per  acre.  We  believe  the 
average  this  year  will  not  be  over  2  tons.  With  short 
crop  the  yield  is  always  short,  therefore  the  pack  will 
result  very  light. 

CAPE  FAIR,  MO.,  Aug.  29. — The  tomato  crop  in 
my  territory  is  80  per  cent  of  the  usual  acreage.  The 
crop  will  be  90  per  cent  this  year. 

FORDLAND,  MO.,  Sept.  3. — Acreage  yield  and 
productive  yield  are  both  short ;  compared  with  normal 
years  the  pack  will  be  short. 

MARSHFIELD,  MO.,  Aug.  29. — Tomatoes  about 
70  per  cent. 

MINERAL  SPRING,  MO.,  Aug.  27.— We  are  can¬ 
ning  tomatoes  only  this  year,  with  about  60  per  cent 
normal  acreage  and  40  per  cent  normal  yield  owing 
to  wet  weather. 

ROANOKE,  VA. — Worst  failure  in  tomatoes 
Southwest  Virginia  ever  experienced;  continuous  rains 
the  cause.  All  river  and  creek  bottom  crops  washed 
out;  on  high  ground  continuous  rains  caused  them  to 
burst  and  sour.  There  will  be  only  50  per  cent  of  a 
pack. 

NACE,  VA.,  Sept.  5. — Our  Virginia  tomato  crop 
is  ruined  owing  to  very  hot  sun  and  showers.  Ther¬ 
mometer  was  93  in  the  shade  last  week  for  two  days 
and  showers  followed,  and  has  been  very  wet  for  the 
last  two  weeks  and  is  still  raining  this  morning.  Has 
ruined  the  crop  more  than  50  per  cent.  I  would  say 
about  65  per  cent  loss. 

ROANOKE,  VA.,  Sept.  6th. — ^The  tomato  crop  is 
simply  ruined  and  I  do  not  expect  more  than  40  per 
cent  of  a  crop,  as  it  is  still  raining  and  has  been  for 
more  than  two  weeks.  Both  green  and  ripe  are  rotting 
by  thousands  of  bushels  in  the  fields,  and  there  is  sim¬ 
ply  no  come-back  to  it.  The  fields  are  in  standing  water. 
I  have  been  in  the  packing  business  for  more  than  25 
years  and  I  have  never  seen  worse  conditions.  I  am 
simply  giving  you  the  real  facts  as  they  are.  Acreage 
was  reduced  15  per  cent  from  last  year. 


MILFORD  CANS  “SOME”  CORN 


The  Milford  (Ill.)  Canning  Company  set  a  mark 
for  other  corn  canners  to  shoot  at  in  its  opera¬ 
tions  week  before  last.  The  local  paper  said 
about  it: 

“More  than  twenty  thousand  cases  of  the  finest 
sweet  corn  ever  raised  in  this  community  were  packed 
last  Saturday  by  Milford  Canning  Co.  at  its  local  plant, 
the  greatest  sweet  corn  factory  in  the  world. 

This  is  a  new  world’s  record  run  for  canning  not 
only  sweet  corn,  but  other  vegetables. 

The  former  record  was  held  by  the  Hoopeston  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  which  was  only  about  17,000  cases. 

The  exact  number  of  cases  packed  at  our  Milford 
plant  was  20,400,  or  489,672  cans,  just  bordering  on 
the  half-million  mark. 

To  fill  all  these  cans  required  1,432,880  pounds  of 
Milford  roasting  ears. 

Six  lines  of  equipment  were  used,  as  compared 
with  five  in  service  last  year. 

The  quality  this  season,  as  indicated  above,  is  su¬ 
perlative.  ‘The  finest  I  have  ever  seen,’  were  the  words 
used  by  Mr.  Risser  in  responding  to  an  inquiry  regard¬ 
ing  the  grade  of  the  product  this  year.  Considering 
Mr.  Risser’s  years  of  close  contact  with  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry,  this  opinion  is  a  splendid  compliment  to  the 
1928  crop  of  Milford  sweet  corn. 

While  the  quality  is  tip  top,  the  total  yield  will  fall 
considerably  short  of  the  early  estimates.  This  is  due 
mainly  to  the  torrential  rains  of  June  and  early  July, 
which  drowned  out  hundreds  of  acres  of  corn,  thus  re¬ 
ducing  the  acreage  per  acre. 

There  are  a  few  rather  phenomenal  yields  re¬ 
corded.  or  instance,  a  field  farmed  by  the  canning  com¬ 
pany  just  north  of  the  factory  yielded  four  tons  to  the 
acre,  lacking  just  a  few  pounds.  This  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  corn  drowned  out. 

J.  A.  Rosenberry  had  five  acres  which  made  a  sim¬ 
ilar  record. 

Whatever  the  season’s  run  may  lack  in  volume,  it 
will  go  on  the  market  with  a  stamp  of  superior  quality 
which  is  bound  to  win  even  more  public  approval  than 
former  Milford  sweet  corn  offerings. 

Close  to  1,000  people  are  now  employed  in  all  the 
lines  of  work  relating  to  harvesting,  packing  and  ship¬ 
ping  the  corn.  This  provides  a  pay  roll  of  many  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  which  goes  into  circulation  every  Tuesday 
and  is  quickly  reflected  in  local  trade.  Part  of  it,  of 
course,  will  be  saved  to  be  expended  later  on  in  the  fall 
and  winter.  The  thousands  of  dollars  also  paid  grow¬ 
ers  every  week  also  helps  to  quicken  business  in  many 
lines  which  otherwise  would  rate  rather  dull  at  this 
season.” 

G.  GALE  SIGNOR  WITH  W.  R.  ROACH 


Announcement — It  is  our  pleasure  to  announce  to 
our  customers  and  friends  the  appointment  of  Mr.  G. 
Gale  Signor  as  general  sales  director.  Mr.  Signor  has 
had  a  broad  and  successful  experience  of  many  years 
in  the  national  distribution  of  high-class  food  products. 
We,  therefore,  feel  that  the  future  of  Hart  Brand  can¬ 
ned  food  sales  is  in  capable  hands.  W.  R.  Roach  &  Co. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  September  1,  1928. 
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Landreth’s  Garden  Seeds 

Before  you  place  your  future  order,  your  order  for  delivery  after  the  1928 
crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices  for  any  variety,  in  any  quantity,  for  any 
date  of  shipment,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  quote  you. 

If  there  are  any  spot  goods  needed  throughout  this  Spring  and  Summer, 
please  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 


\  Business  founded  144  years  ago 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

Bristol,  Penna. 


HAMACHEK  IDEAL 

VINERS 

VINER  FEEDERS 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS 

Manufactured  by 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 


Established  1880 


Incorporated  1924 
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^  The  Artichoke 

'  By  A.  W.  BITTING,  M.  D. 


(Continued  from  Last  Week.) 


THE  PLACE  OF  THE  ARTICHOKE  AMONG  FOODS 

As  previously  indicated,  this  vegetable  is  known 
to  relatively  few  native-born  persons,  its  use  is  largely 
by  those  who  have  come  to  us  from  Southern  Europe  or 
who  have  become  acquainted  with  their  style  of  cook¬ 
ery.  The  artichoke  is  not  eaten  primarily  for  its  nu¬ 
tritive  value  or  as  a  source  of  energy,  but  as  a  delicacy, 
and  a  taste  has  to  be  acquired  for  it  by  cultivation. 
Gibault  quotes  early  writers  to  the  effect  that  for  a  long 
time  the  artichoke  was  a  rare  and  costly  vegetable.  It 
was  not  on  the  table  of  the  poor,  said  Bruyeria-Cham- 
pier  (sixteenth  century).  It  was  found  only  in  the 
gardens  of  good  houses.  According  to  Dalechamps, 
“It  was  only  at  sumptuous  banquets  that  it  was  served, 
provided  that  it  was  out  of  season.”  Its  present  place 
in  cookery  has  been  aptly  expressed  by  Madam  Renee 
Raymond  in  discussing  it  as  a  canned  vegetable.  “It  is 
not  a  common  kind  of  conserve,  as  string  beans  or  peas. 
It  is  more  the  property  of  the  refined  kitchen,  as  the 
bottoms  of  artichokes  are  used  in  the  preparation  of 
very  choice  dishes,  chicken  in  Demidoff  style,  pigeon  in 
the  Paris  style,  etc. ;  their  use  is  simply  reduced  to  that 
of  an  accompaniment,  such  as  for  soft  boiled  eggs  cov¬ 
ered  with  rich  sauce,  truffles,  etc.;  one  can  also  stuff 
them  with  the  white  part  of  the  chicken,  etc.  In  this 
last  case  they  are  served  on  toast.”  The  recipes,  old 
and  modern,  support  this  view.  Its  distinctive  food 
properties  are  said  to  be  duel  to  the  high  iron  content 
and  other  mineral  salts  and  tb  the  presence  of  iodine. 

COMPOSITION 

There  is  little  in  the  literature  relative  to  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  artichoke.  Tibbies  in  his  “Foods,  their 
Composition  and  Manufacture,”  1912,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “They  are  boiled  in  plain  water  or  in  milk,  and 
are  eaten  with  white  sauce,  pepper  and  salt,  or  with 
other  condiments.  They  are  diuretic.  Analysis  shows 
that  they  contain  inulin  and  the  ordinary  constituents: 
Water  79.5,  protein  2.6,  fat  0.2,  carbohydrate  16.7, 
fibre  0.8,  salts  1.0,  per  cent. 

The  most  complete  analysis  is  that  found  in  the 
report  of  the  California  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  pages  110  and  111,  for  the  year  1921.  It  is  as 
follows : 

'‘Nutritional  Study  of  the  Globe  Artichoke 

A  nutritional  study  of  the  Globe  artichoke  was 
made  by  Jaffa  and  Goss  in  order  to  answer  satis¬ 
factorily  requests  from  institutions  and  hospitals  re¬ 
garding  the  food  value  of  this  vegetable.  The  analyti¬ 
cal  data  are  presented  in  the  following  tables: 

PHYSICAL  ANALYSIS 

Weight, 

grams.  Per  cent. 


Base  or  “cheese” — edible  portion  (average  5) .  27  12.7 

Scales — edible  portion  (average  5) .  74 

Refuse  .  109  52.1 


lOO.O 


CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS 


Edible 
portion 
— Base  or 

- Scales - 

As  pur-  Edible 

Entire  Artichoke 
As  pur-  Edible 

“cheese” 

chased 

portion 

chased 

portion 

Refuse  . 

59.50% 

52.10% 

Water  . 

81.15% 

35.52 

87.70% 

41.10 

85.80% 

Protein  . 

3.82 

1.04 

2.56 

1.39 

2.90 

Ash . 

1.34 

0.32 

0.79 

0.45 

0.94 

Fat  . 

0.50 

0.16 

0.39 

0.20 

0.42 

Crude  fiber  . 

3.17 

1.26 

3.12 

1.50 

3.13 

Nitrogen-free  Ext. 

10.02 

2.20 

5.44 

3.26 

6.81 

100.00% 

100.00% 

100.00% 

100.00% 

100.00% 

“The  physical  analysis  shows  that  the  waste  or 
refuse  from  this  vegetable  is  less  than  was  anticipated. 
Several  individual  samples  were  analyzed,  showing  a 
refuse  less  than  50  per  cent.  The  waste,  therefore,  for 
the  artichoke  is  about  the  same  as  that  recorded  for 
fresh  lima  beans,  green  peas,  squash,  pumpkins,  and 
squash,  and  less  than  that  found  for  green  corn  and 
cabbage  sprouts. 

The  protein  content  of  the  edible  portion  is  much 
higher  than  is  usually  found  in  a  vegetable  with  such  a 
percentage  of  water,  while  the  mineral  matter  is  that 
usually  noted  for  such  vegetables. 

“The  figure  for  nitrogen-free  extract,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  soluble  carbohydrates,  is  high,  but  a  consid¬ 
erable  proportion  of  this  carbohydrate  material  con¬ 
sists  of  insulin,  which  is  not  well  utilized  by  the  human 
system.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not,  like  starch,  con¬ 
verted  into  glucose,  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  diabetics,  even  if  only  for  the  sake  of  sup¬ 
plying  bulk.  This  is  a  very  important  item  in  the  diet 
for  such  patients.” 

CULINARY  PREPARATION 

The  various  ways  in  which  the  artichoke  has  been 
and  is  being  used  is  best  shown  by  taking  typical 
recipes  for  the  different  centuries.  Some  of  these  may 
seem  crude,  but  must  be  considered  with  reference  to 
the  art  of  the  time  and  not  of  the  present. 

UEcole  Par  fait  de  Officiers  de  Bouche,  1680,  gives 
the  following: 

Cream  of  Artichoke  Tart 

“Pound  boiled  artichoke  bottoms  and  pass  through 
a  strainer  with  melted  butter  or  bacon,  two  raw  egg 
yolks ;  season  with  salt,  nutmeg,  and  place  in  fine  paste. 
Make  the  tart  very  thin,  cook,  and  serve  with  mutton 
gravy  and  lemon  juice.” 

Cream  of  Artichoke  Tart  ivith  Suqar 

“Make  the  cream  as  above,  and  put  with  it  a  maca¬ 
roon  and  a  little  cream;  season  with  salt,  cinnamon, 
sugar,  and  preserved  lemon  peel.  Make  the  tart  with¬ 
out  a  cover,  and  when  you  serve  it  glaze  with  sugar  and 
orange  flowers.” 

De  LaVaronne,  in  Le  Vray  Cuisinier  Francois, 
1682,  has  the  following: 

Artichoke  Fricassee 

“Cut  them  very  close,  remove  the  choke,  and  throw 
them  into  boiling  water  to  blanch  them,  dry  and  fari- 
nate  them,  then  dress  them  with  lard  or  refined  butter. 
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Serve  them  hot  and  garnished  with  fried  parsley,  are  pared  throw  them  into  cold  water,  so  as  to  prevent 

which  should  be  green  and  not  wet.”  darkening.  Farinate  well,  arrange  on  a  screen  and 

Fried  Artichokes  dry  in  an  oven.  When  to  be  used  they  must  be  soaked 

‘‘Cut  them  in  four,  clean,  and  remove  the  choke,  for  24  hours.  Or  else,  after  pressing  as  above,  they  are 

then  blanch  in  hot  water,  dry,  farinate  with  flour  and  drained  on  screens,  then  are  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  a 
fine  salt ;  heat  well  the  lard,  refined  butter,  or  molted  moderate  oven  until  dry  as  wood.  They  are  renewed  by 
bacon,  and  when  hot  put  in  the  artichokes  and  fry,  then  soaking  24  hours  or  more  in  lukewarm  water  when  to 
drain.  Put  in  the  pan  a  handful  of  green  parsley,  that  be  used.  Another  method  is  to  preserve  in  a  brine  of 
is  put  on  the  artichokes  when  dry,  then  serve.”  two  parts  of  water,  one  of  vinegar,  in  which  one  pound 

Artichokes  of  salt  has  been  dissolved  in  three  parts  of  brine.  The 

“Remove  the  leaves,  cut  them  to  the  choke,  then  tenderest  and  least  stringy  are  used  and  treated  as 
cook  in  bouillon  or  in  water,  butter,  and  salt.  When  above.  They  are  cooked  in  boiling  water,  then  put  into 
cooked  take  out  the  broth,  pick  and  remove  the  choke ;  cold  water.  When  cool  they  are  drained  and  dried,  put 
then  put  them  with  some  butter  and  salt,  and  when  to  in  a  pot  with  the  brine  over  them,  and  on  top  oil  and 
be  served  make  a  sauce  with  fresh  butter,  a  dash  of  vin-  melted  butter.  The  pots  are  placed  in  a  dry  and  mod- 


egar,  nutmeg,  and  an  egg  yolk  to  bind  the  sauce,  then 
serve.” 

The  Dictionnaire  Portntif  de  Cuisine,  1764,  gives 
a  number  of  ways  of  preparing  this  vegetable,  among 
which  are: 

Artichokes  a  la  creme 

“The  artichokes  being  cooked,  put  them  into  some 
butter,  with  which  mix  some  cream,  shallot,  parsley,  an 
egg  yolk  for  thickening,  and  season  suitably.” 

Artichokes  a  la  poivrade 

“Take  \dolet  or  small  green  artichokes.  Clean  and 
cut,  serve  with  potage  for  hors-d’oeuvre.” 

Artichokes  with  White  Sauce 

“Place  the  bottoms  in  a  casserole  with  butter, 
parsley,  white  pepper,  and  salt.  Make  a  sauce  with 
egg  yolks,  vinegar,  and  some  bouillon.” 

Artichokes  a  L’Espagnole 

“Cut  them  so  as  to  be  fry.  Cook  with  oil,  parsley, 
shallot,  mushrooms,  and  clove  of  garlic,  the  whole  finely 
mixed.  Wet  them  with  bouilllon.  Then  remove  the  fat, 
put  a  little  gravy  with  them ;  thicken  the  sauce  with  a 
cullis,  and  serve  with  lemon  juice.” 

Artichokes  an  gras 

“Take  some  good  cullis,  put  a  bit  of  butter  in  it,  a 
dash  of  vinegar,  salt,  and  coarse  pepper.” 

Artichokes  au  maigre 

“In  place  of  cullis  use  an  ordinary  white  sauce.” 

Artichokes  au  verjus  on  grain 

“Remove  the  green  from  below,  cut  off  half  the 
leaves,  cook  with  a  light  seasoning;  drain,  put  some 
butter  in  a  casserole  with  a  pinch  of  flour,  two  egg 
yolks,  verjuice,  salt,  and  coarse  pepper.  Thicken  the 
sauce  on  the  fire,  put  some  whole  grain  verjuice  into  it 
after  having  boiled  it  an  instant  apart.” 

Artichokes  en  oristaux 

“Take  violet  artichokes,  prepare  them  and  arrange 
on  a  plate  upside  down  and  put  some  clear  glaze  over 
them.” 

Artichokes  en  fricassee  de  poulets 

“Cut  them  in  pieces  and  cook  in  boiling  water, 
then  put  in  cold  water.  Dress  them  in  a  fricassee  of 
chicken.  Make  a  liaison  of  egg  yolks  and  cream.” 

Artichokes  en  puree 

“Cook  the  bottoms  with  a  bit  of  butter,  a  handful 
of  flour,  and  salt,  pass  through  a  fine  sieve  as  for  a 
puree  of  peas.  Simmer  on  a  low  fire  with  fresh  butter, 
salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  ground  cloves,  and  fine  herbs. 
Then  take  well  crushed  almonds,  preserved  lemon  skin, 
bitter  almond  biscuits,  hard  egg  yolks,  and  powdered 
sugar,  mix  all  together  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
orange  blossoms,  and  put  in  the  puree.  Replace  on  the 
fire  and  then  serve.” 

Manner  of  Conserving  Artichokes 

“Remove  all  the  leaves  and  the  choke  with  a  knife, 
leaving  only  the  bottom  which  is  good  to  eat.  As  they 


erate  place.  When  to  be  used  they  are  desalted  in 
fresh  water.” 

This  recipe  has  an  additional  interest  to  the 
preserver  in  that  it  shows  a  layer  of  fat  or  oil  was  used 
on  food  to  exclude  air  and  thus  preserve  it. 

Le  Gastronome  Francais,  ou  L’Art  de  Bica  Vivre, 
1828,  adds  a  different  type  of  preparation,  and  one 
which  is  still  used : 

Artichokes  a  la  Barigoule 

Trim  the  underside  of  three  or  four  artichokes; 
cut  the  extremities  of  the  leaves  and  remove  the  choke 
with  a  spoon  handle;  put^them  into  cold  water,  clean 
carefully,  and  drain  very  dry ;  have  the  frying  pan  very 
hot,  and  fry  on  both  sides,  then  drain. 

“Make  a  dressing  with  some  minced  bacon,  a  little 
butter,  oil,  salt,  pepper,  a  little  nutmeg,  some  mush¬ 
rooms,  shallot,  parsley;  mince  very  fine  and  mix  well, 
put  in  the  interior  of  the  artichokes  and  tie  them. 
Place  some  slices  of  bacon  in  the  bottom  of  a  casserole, 
the  artichokes  on  these,  and  more  slices  of  bacon  on 
top;  moisten  with  a  half  ladleful  of  the  remains  in  a 
marmite  and  cover  with  buttered  paper ;  put  the  casse¬ 
role  on  the  stove,  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  boil  put  the 
cover  on,  and  place  in  a  low  heat  so  as  to  stew  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  When  about  to  serve,  untie 
the  artichokes  and  drain.  Have  a  little  reduced  Espag- 
nole  or  Italienne,  and  add  some  drops  of  lemon  juice, 
put  a  tablespoonful  of  this  sauce  in  each  artichoke  and 
serve  promptly.” 

The  English  are  fond  of  the  artichoke,  and  in  the 
early  times  paid  as  much  as  a  crown  apiece  for  the 
globes.  It  is  one  vegetable  in  which  they  were  not  be¬ 
hind  the  French  in  the  variety  of  ways  in  its  prepara¬ 
tion.  Will  Rabisha  in  The  Whole  Body  of  Cookery  Dis- 
Galley  TWO  Artichokes  Next  Week’s  Trade 
sected,  Taught,  and  fidly  Manifested,  in  1673,  gives 
one  of  the  earliest  methods  of  preserving  them. 

To  Pickle  Artichokes 

“Take  your  artichokes  before  they  are  overgrown, 
or  too  full  of  strings,  and  when  they  are  pared  round, 
that  nothing  be  left  but  the  bottom,  boyle  them  till  they 
be  indifferent  tender,  but  not  full  boyled,  take  them  up, 
let  them  be  cold,  then  take  good  stale  beer,  and  white 
wine,  with  a  great  quantity  of  whole  pepper,  so  put 
them  into  a  barrel,  with  a  small  quantity  of  salt,  keep 
them  close,  and  they  will  not  sour :  it  will  serve  for 
baked  meats,  and  boyled  meats,  all  the  winter.” 

The  Queen-like  Closet,  by  Hannah  Woolley,  1684, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  works  upon  cookery  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  gives 
the  following : 
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Ayara  Hot  Water 
Exhauster 


Fruit  and  Tomato 
Washer 


Ayars  Wide  Hot  Water 
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Eleotric  Alarm 
Process  Clock 


Ayars  Rotary 
Syruper 
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Plunder  Filler 


Ayars  Controlled 
Agitation  Cooker 
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i  The  New  “V¥onder”  Husker 

Spraguc-Sells  Presents  a  New  Machine,  Highly  Endorsed  by  its  Users — 

An  Invitation  to  See  it  Work. 


IN  the  early  days  of  canning  machinery  development 
there  used  to  be  a  standing  joke  as  representing 
the  impossible  in  mechanical  achievement:  1st,  to 
husk  an  ear  of  corn ;  2nd,  to  peel  a  tomato,  and  3rd,  to 
shuck  an  oyster. 

All  the  world  knows  that  two  of  these  “can’t-be- 
dones”  have  long  been  working  in  up-to-date  can¬ 
neries — and  only  the  oyster  shucker  remains  to  be 
solved.  The  greatest  success,  of  course,  has  been  shown 
in  the  Corn  Husker,  but  so  pronounced  has  been  the 
answer  of  the  mechanical  geniuses  who  undertook  to 
answer  the  “joke”  impossibility  in  that  direction  that 
today  a  corn  cannery  without  automatic  corn  buskers 
would  be  almost  a  novelty.  In  fact,  now  they  have  set 
themselves  the  task  of  “improving  perfection” — of 
giving  the  corn  canner  something  better  and  better. 
Progress  cannot  be  stayed,  and  certainly  the  industry 
well  appreciate  this  work  in  its  behalf. 

And  now  it  is  the  Super  husker!  They  have  fur¬ 
nished  us  its  story  and  it  is  interesting,  as  you  will 
see.  They  say: 

A  New  Wonder  Machine 

Forty  years  ago  the  late  William  H.  Sells  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  husking  corn  by  means  of  rollers 
revolving  together.  As  is  usually  the  case  with  in¬ 
ventions  the  idea  came  in  a  flash  of  inspiration  when 
he  happened  to  notice  a  dozen  or  so  ears  of  corn  being 
prepared  for  the  evening  meal  in  his  home. 

“Let  me  have  those.  Lot,”  he  almost  shouted,  as 
he  saw  his  wife  begin  the  usual  tedious  hand-husking 
operation.  “Pve  got  an  idea.”  He  carried  them  to  the 
basement,  laid  the  family  wringer  on  its  side  on  a 
table,  placed  an  ear  of  corn  on  the  rolls  and  turned  the 
crank.  It  worked.  Then  and  there  the  modern  corn- 
husking  machine  was  born. 


Detailed  view  of  the  ear-moving  chains  and  double  gauging  system 
used  on  the  Peerless  Super  Husker. 


To  trace  the  complete  story  of  the  corn  husker 
from  its  conception,  through  the  many  different 
models  and  machines  which  have  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  market  down  to  the  present  day,  would 
require  quite  a  volume.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  corn  buskers  employing  the 
principle  of  rolls  revolving  together  for  husking  corn 
have  been  marketed  during  the  past  few  decades. 

William  H.  Sells  passed  away  in  February,  1923, 
but  the  business  of  building  corn  buskers  which  he 
founded  has  since  been  carried  on  by  his  three  sons — 
Ogden,  Millar  and  Neal  Sells. 


Discharge  end  of  the  Super  Peerless. 

On  another  page  of  this  number  an  announcement 
will  be  found  of  the  new  Peerless  Super  Husker,  start¬ 
lingly  different  from  anything  yet  produced,  not  only 
as  to  the  means  employed  for  handling  the  corn,  but 
also  in  the  decided  improvement  in  quality  of  work 
over  other  machines.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  new  Super  Husker  is  one  of  the  problems  which 
Mr.  Sells,  senior,  left  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  ground  work  for  it  was  laid  as  far  back  as 
1908,  when  the  Peerless  No.  2  Husker  was  put  on  the 
market  but  withdrawn  in  favor  of  the  Model  F,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  perfection  in  several  of  its  fea¬ 
tures,  the  need  for  which  so  recognized,  seemed  unsolv- 
able  then.  Mr.  Sells  continued  to  work  on  these  prob¬ 
lems  constantly  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1923. 
Since  his  death  experiments  and  tests  were  continued 
each  season,  and  three  years  ago  the  happy  idea  of 
intermittent  motion  was  injected  into  the  development 
of  this  new  husker  which  is  being  officially  introduced 
to  you  this  week. 

Intermittent  motion  solved  the  problem  of  perfect 
husking  by  permitting  the  ears  to  stop  and  remain 
stationary  while  in  contact  with  the  husking  rolls. 

Peerless  Super  Huskers  are  now  operating  in  five 
large  corn  canning  districts,  and  are  reported  to  be 
delivering  results  never  before  attained  by  any  husker. 


September  10,  192*8 
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PEAS 


BEANS 


CORN 


“BLOOD 


TELLS.” 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  COMPANY 

Breeders  and  Growers 

326  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


For  a  Better 

Tomato  Product 

give  the  raw  stock 
a  soaking  and  pre¬ 
liminary  wash. 
This  is  most  effect¬ 
ually  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  the 
Indiana  Soaking 
Tank. 


INDIANA  SOAKING  TANK 


391-399  WCSr-SPRING  STREET 


THOM.  A.  SCOTT  of  TME  1.IQO.OATCO\ 

\  CMISHOVM-SCOTT  CO.  J 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Indiana  Continuous  Pumpkin 
Wilters, 

Pulp  Pumps 

Enameled  &  Cypress  Tanks 
Monarch  Washers 
Monarch  Scalders 
Monarch  Elevators 


Who  Can^t  Sell 
Chili  Sauce  Now  ? 

This  machine  pre¬ 
pares  the  raw  stock 
so  perfectly,  so  eco¬ 
nomically, you  can’t 
afford  to  ignore  this 
opportunity. 


Kook-More  Koils 
Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles 
Copper  Steam  Tilting  Kettles 
Indiana  Pulpers 
Improved  Brush  Finishers 
Indiana  Paddle  Finishers 
Indiana  No.  10  Fillers 
Indiana  Grading  Tables 
Indiana  Corn  Shakers 


CHILI  SAUCE  MACHINE 


Use  **CLEVO”  Which  Is  Heat,  Acid  and  Rust  Resisting. 
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ANNOUNCING  THE  NEW| 

READ  THE  USERS’  COMMENTS  i 


WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAM 


1928  AUG  27  AM  8  05 
H5  11—  HOOPESTON  ILL  27  8  30  A 
SPRAGUE  SELLS  CORPN 

308  WEST  WASHINGTON  ST 

PEERLESS  SUPER  HUSKER  HAS  OPERATED  OUR 
PLANT  WITHOUT  ADJUSTMENT  OR  MECHANICAL 
TROUBLE  FOR  TEN  DAYS  RUNNING  RATE  ONE 
HUNDRED  FIFTY  EARS  PER  MINUTE  AND 
AVERAGING  CAPACITY  ONE  HUNDRED  TWENTl 
EARS  PER  MINUTE  DOING  HIGHEST  PERCENT¬ 
AGE  PERFECT  HUSKING  ANY  MACHINE  WE 
HAVE  EVER  USED  PRACTICALLY  NO  WASTE  IN 
BUTTING  SILKING  ONE  HUNDRED  PERCENT 
PERFECT  STOP  FEEL  YOU  HAVE  REAL  WINNER 
THIS  MACHINE  AS  VERY  EASY  TO  INSTALL 
VERY  EASY  TO  FEED  WHILE  FACT  THAT  WE 
HAD  ONLY  TWO  CLOGS  IN  TEN  DAYS  OPERATION 
SPEAKS  FOR  THE  DURABILITY  AND  STURDINESS 
OF  THE  MACHINE  CONGRATULATE  YOU  ON 
PRODUCING  THE  MOST  EFFICIENT  HUSKING 
MACHINE  YET  DEVELOPED  FOR  THE  USE  OF 
THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

EDWARD  F.  TREGO.  HOOPESTON  CANNING  CO 


WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAM 


1928  AUG  25  PM  11  27 
MC1224  no  NL  COLLECT  FAIRMONT  MINN 
SPRAGUE  SELLS  CORPN 
CHICAGO  ILL 

WE  HAVE  INSTALLED  ONE  OF  YOUR  SUPER 
PEERLESS  HUSKERS  AND  WISH  TO  SAY  THAT  IT 
IS  DOING  AS  NEAR  HUNDRED  PERCENT  WORK 
AS  IT  IS  POSSIBLE  TO  GET  STOP  THE  NEW  FEED 
TABLE  IS  A  VAST  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENT 
ALLOWING  OPERATOR  TO  KEEP  MACHINE  FULL 
AT  ALL  TIMES  STOP  IT  HAS  A  SMOOTHNESS  OF 
OPERATION  NO  HUSKER  HAS  EVER  HAD  AND 
THE  FACT  THAT  EACH  EAR  OF  CORN  IS  INTER- 
MITTINGLY  EXPOSED  TO  TWO  SETS  ROLLS 
ALLOWS  THE  SECOND  HUSKING  OPERATION  TO 
COMPLETE  THE  WORK  THAT  NO  OTHER 
MACHINE  HAS  EVER  PROVIDED  FOR  STOP  THIS 
MACHINE  WE  BELIEVE  WILL  COVER  ALL  THE 
REQUIREMENTS  THAT  ANY  CORN  CANNER 
COULD  ASK  FOR  FOR  YEARS  TO  COME 

FAIRMONT  CANNING  COMPANY 


WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAM 


1928  AUG  27  PM  1  35 
C70  20  COLLECT  3  EXTRA  VIA  BN 

FREDERICK  MD  27  150P 
SPRAGUE  SELLS  CORPN 

308  WEST  WASHINGTON 
PEERLESS  SUPER  HUSKER  DOING  EXCELLENT 
WORK  MINIMUM  WASTE  BUTTING  AND  SILKING 
PERFECT  CANNOT  RECOMMEND  TOO  HIGHLY 
MIDDLETOWN  CANNING  CO  GEO  J  ROSS 


SEE  THIS  WONDERFUL  NEW  SUPER  HUSKER 
OPERATING  THIS  SEASON 


New  Peerless  Super  Huskers  are  being  demonstrated  and  operated  daily 
during  the  corn  canning  season  at  the  following  plants.  You  are  cordi¬ 
ally  invited  to  visit  any  or  all  of  them. 


HOOPESTON  CANNING  CO. 
FAIRMONT  CANNING  CO. 
KISER  &  HOE  CANNING  CO. 
GRIMES  CANNING  CO. 
MIDDLETOWN  CANNING  CO. 


Hoopeston,  Illinois 
Fairmont,  Minnesota 
Plain  City,  Ohio 
Rockwell  City,  Iowa 
Middletown,  Maryland 
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tEERLESS  SUPER  HUSKER 


Peerless 
Super  Husker 


The  Fastest,  Strongest  Husker  Ever  Built 


QUALITY  OF  WORK  heretofore  unequalled. 

Husking  99i%  perfect.  Silking  99  9-10%  perfect. 

Butting  —  less  than  1  %  waste. 

FLOOR  SPACE  and  Power  less  than  for  one  of 
our  old  Model  K  machines. 

RESULTS 

The  results  delivered  by  the  remarkable  new  Peerless  Super 
Husker  are  far  in  advance  of  any  husking,  butting  and  silking 
you  have  ever  seen.  It’s  work  is  so  near  perfection  that 
you’ll  say  we’d  be  justified  in  claiming  100%. 

Down  go  your  husking  and  inspection  costs 
when  you  install  this  wonder  machine.  And 
up  goes  your  production. 

INSTALL  IN  THE  SAME  SPACE 
The  new  Super  Husker  fits  right  into  the  place 
occupied  by  an  old  Peerless.  Just  pull  out 
the  old  machine  and  put  in  the  new.  You 
won’t  even  have  to  change  belts  because  the 
drive  pulley  is  in  exactly  the  same  location. 

MORE  THAN  DOUBLES  YOUR  CAPACITY 
Think  what  this  means!  Replacing  a  line  of 
old  buskers  with  the  new  Super  Peerless  en¬ 
ables  you  to  more  than  double  your  present 
husking  capacity  in  your  present  space. 

It  doesn’t  seem  possible,  does  it.?  Hut  —  it  is. 

MOTOR  DRIVEN  TOO 

If  you  want  to  change  over  to  motor  drives,  the  new  Super 
Husker  is  made  either  for  belt  or  motor  drive.  The  motor 
drive  Super  Peerless  is  the  prettiest,  most  compact  husker 
you  ever  laid  eyes  on. 

Manufactured 


CUT  YOUR  COSTS 

With  the  Super- Peerless  each  oper¬ 
ator  produces  vastly  more  husked 

corn  than  ever  before - each 

square  foot  of  floor  space  delivers 
150%  greater  husking  production  - 
-  and  you  can  very  materially  re¬ 
duce  your  inspection  labor  because 
the  Super-Peerless  delivers  practi¬ 
cally  100%  perfect  results,  not 
only  husking  but  rehusking  all 
ears  as  they  come  from  it. 


CAPACITY  almost  unbelievable.  150  or  more 
perfectly  butted,  husked  and  silked  ears  per  minute. 

SIMPLICITY  astonishing. 

GET  READY  NOW 

Before  you  contract  for  any  husking  machines  for  1929  go 
and  actually  see  this  wonderful  new  Super  Husker  operating 
at  any  of  the  plants  in  the  list.  5  minutes  watching  it  run 
will  tell  you  more  about  it  than  50  pages  of 
written  description. 

1929  SALE  LIMITED 

We  can  build  only  500  of  the  new  Super 
Huskers  for  1929.  Over  200  of  them  are 
already  pledged.  Wire  your  reservation  sub¬ 
ject  to  inspection  of  the  wonder  Husker. 

LIBERAL  TRADE-IN  ALLOWANCES 

We  will  make  liberal  allowances  for  old  husk¬ 
ers  taken  in  trade  regardless  of  make.  Let  us 
submit  a  proposal  on  an  exchange  that  will 
double  your  present  husking  capacity.  You 
can  get  the  lowest  possible  price  on  the  new 
and  the  highest  possible  allowance  for  your  old 
machines  —  right  now. 


Write  us  Today  for  Complete  Details 


and  sold  only  by 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 


308  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET 
CHICAGO,  -  •  ILLINOIS 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Hayward,  Calif. 


FACTORIES 
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The  new  machine  embodies  all  the  good  features 
to  be  expected  from  forty  years  of  effort  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  developing  corn-husking  machinery,  and  avoids 
the  troubles  and  pitfalls  that  have  been  revealed. 

The  New  Intermittent  Motion 

The  intermittent  motion  referred  to  above  is  im¬ 
parted  by  Geneva  gearing.  In  the  new  Super  Husker 
a  6-pocket  wheel  driven  by  a  Geneva  gear  receives  the 
ears  from  the  feed  chains,  drops  down  one  station, 
where  the  ears  are  given  a  chance  to  align  themselves, 
ready  for  placing  on  the  rolls.  The  Geneva  gear  and 
feed  wheel  make  another  one-sixth  revolution,  in  which 
position  the  gears  come  into  contact  with  the  first  pair 
of  husking  rolls,  where  they  remain  for  nearly  a  sec¬ 
ond.  The  next  one-sixth  turn  of  the  wheel  takes  them 
to  the  second  pair  of  rolls,  which  acts  upon  the  corn 
again  for  another  second.  This  intermittent  stop  and 
go  produces  husking  results  that  no  one  thought  pos¬ 
sible,  991/2  per  cent  perfect  husking,  99  9/10  per  cent 
perfect  silking,  so  observers  say. 


The  Super  Husker’ s  Traffic  Cop — the  Geneva  Gear — which  imparts 
the  "stop  and  go”  motion  to  the  feed  over  the  rolls  in  the  New  Super 
Peerless. 


The  advantages  of  the  new  machine  to  the  canner 
are  obvious — much  lower  labor  cost,  not  only  through 
the  increased  speed  of  -  the  new  machine,  but  also 
through  the  elimination  of  a  great  percentage  of  in¬ 
spection  and  sorting  labor  heretofore  needed. 

Saves  Husking  Shed  Space 

The  new  Super  Husker  has  a  capacity  of  from  120 
to  160  ears  of  corn  per  minute,  doing  nearly  as  much 
work  as  three  former  Peerless  Huskers.  The  new  ma¬ 
chine  actually  takes  less  floor  space  than  an  old  Peer¬ 
less  Husker,  which  means  that  the  canner’s  production 
from  his  present  husking  shed  space  can  be  increased 
about  150  per  cent,  or  to  say  it  another  way,  if  he  does 
not  wish  to  increase  production,  he  can  produce  the 
same  amount  of  husked  corn  from  somewhat  less  than 
one-half  the  space  formerly  needed. 

A  splendid  feature  of  the  new  machine  is  that  it 
may  be  installed  in  exactly  the  same  space  occupied 
by  a  Peerless  single  husker.  It  is  actually  one  foot  less 
in  length  and  two  inches  less  in  width  than  the  old 
machines,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  does  even  more 
than  twice  as  much  work.  Even  the  drive  pulley  is  in 
exactly  the  same  location,  so  that  the  same  belt  may 
be  used. 


The  new  husker  is  available  in  a  belt-driven  type, 
or  with  entirely  enclosed  electric  motor  and  chain 
drive. 

The  Sprague-Sells  Corporation  states  that  their 
sale  of  new  Super  Huskers  for  the  1929  season  will  be 
limited  to  only  500  machines,  due  to  the  limits  of  their 
manufacturing  facilities,  and  that  they  have  already 
pledged  more  than  200  of  the  new  machines  to  corn 


The  Motor  Driven  Peerless  Super  Husker.  Very  compact  and  thor¬ 
oughly  protected. 

canners  who  have  seen  those  which  are  now  on  exhibi¬ 
tion,  under  actual  operating  conditions  at  the  Hoopes- 
lon  Canning  Company,  Hoopeston,  Illinois;  Fairmont 
Canning  Company,  Fairmont,  Minnesota;  Kiser  &  Hoe 
Canning  Company,  Plain  City,  Ohio;  Grimes  Canning 
Company,  Rockwell  City,  Iowa,  and  Middletown  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  Middletown,  Maryland.  All  corn  can¬ 
ners  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  any  or  all  of  these 
plants  and  see  the  new  Super  Huskers  operating. 

U.  S.  IMPORTS  OF  CANNED  TOMATOES  AND 
TOMATO  PASTE 

The  following  tables  show  the  imports  of  canned 
tomatoes  and  tomato  paste  into  the  United 
States  during  June  and  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1928,  compared  with  imports  for  the  same 
periods  of  1927.  The  tables  have  been  compiled  from 
figures  released  by  the  Statistical  Division  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce: 

CANNED  TOMATOES 


Country  of  June — 1928  June — 1927 


Origin — 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Italy 

3,219,402 

190,792 

2,121,382 

137,585 

Other  countries 

53,966 

3,372 

150 

11 

Total 

3,273,368 

194,164 

2,121,532 

137,596 

First  6  mos.  1928 

First  6  mos.  1927 

Italy 

35,899,087 

2,056,373 

28,391,876 

1,630,926 

Other  countries 

320,763 

14,736 

216,611 

10,183 

Total  36,219,850 

2,071,109 

28,608,487 

1,641,109 

TOMATO  PASTE 

Country  of 

June — 1928 

June — 1927 

Origin — 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Italy 

430,489 

46,346 

1,168,516 

113,218 

Other  countries 

56 

9 

Total 

430,489 

46,346 

1,168,572 

113,227 

First  6  mos.  1928 

First  6  mos.  1927 

Italy 

4,691,338 

466,804 

6,971,997 

701,912 

Other  countries 

307 

44 

9,727 

1,014 

Total 

4,691,645 

466,848 

6,981,724 

702,926 
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News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


CALIFORNIA 

Gigantic  Merger  Contemplated — Financial  inter¬ 
ests  have  permitted  the  news  to  leak  out  that  a  merger 
of  about  thirty  Western  canneries,  involving  $10,- 
000,000,  is  being  consummated.  Options  have  been 
taken  on  two  plants  in  California  and  twelve  Utah  com¬ 
panies  operating  plants  in  Utah,  Idaho,  Texas,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Wyoming  and  Colorado. 

Strike  Over — ^The  strike  of  salmon  fishermen  on 
the  Fraser  River,  British  Columbia,  has  come  to  an 
end,  and  fishing  has  been  resumed.  Canners  will  pay 
70  cents  apiece  for  sockeye  salmon  and  15  cents  for 
chums,  or  rather  less  than  the  price  originally  set  by 
the  fishermen. 

Selling  Agent — The  Paramount  Food  Products 
Corporation,  572  Folsom  street,  San  Francisco,  has 
been  appointed  Western  selling  agent  for  the  William 
J.  Stange  line  of  certified  food  colors. 

Successors — Haas,  Baruch  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal.,  has  succeeded  to  the  wholesale  grocery  de¬ 
partment  of  the  H.  Jevne  Co. 

Food  Products  Exposition — The  third  annual  Cali¬ 
fornia  Food  Products  Exposition  of  the  Retail  Grocers’ 
Association  was  held  at  the  Exposition  Auditorium, 
San  Francisco,  August  20-27.  Anthony  A.  Tremp  was 
general  manager. 

NEW  YORK 

New  York  State  Pea  Statistics — Complete  reports 
show  that  the  New  York  State  pea  pack  this  season 
was  2,188,612  cases,  calculated  as  No.  2’s.  This  is  an 
increase  of  about  500,000  cases  as  compared  with  1927. 
The  average  yield  for  all  varieties  was  71.6  cases  per 
acre. 

A  Close  Call — ^Roy  Wheeler,  of  the  Yates  County 
Canning  Company,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  recently  suffered 
severe  burns  on  the  legs  from  falling  into  a  cherry 
exhaust  tank  while  he  was  adjusting  certain  machin¬ 
ery.  Only  the  fact  that  the  tank  was  nearly  full  of 
No.  10  cans  of  cherries  saved  Mr.  Wheeler  from  prob¬ 
ably  fatal  injuries. 

Beans  Seriously  Hurt  by  Rains — ^What  promised 
to  be  a  good-sized  pack  in  New  York  State  has  been 
seriously  impaired  by  excessive  rains.  These  condi¬ 
tions  have  encouraged  the  development  of  anthracnose 
and  blight,  and  in  numerous  instances  the  damage  has 
been  so  great  that  no.  crop  whatever  was  harvested. 
The  Government  forecast  of  17,100  tons,  more  than 
double  last  year’s  crop,  is  considered  absurd  by  those 
who  are  well  posted.  In  spite  of  a  materially  increased 
acreage  this  year,  the  crop  will  probably  not  be  mate¬ 
rially  larger  than  in  1927. 

Only  Fair  Corn  Crop,  Borer  Appears — Corn  pack¬ 
ing  is  just  beginning  in  New  York.  In  spite  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  acreage,  weather  conditions  have 
been  such  that  only  a  fair  crop  can  be  anticipated.  'The 
good  growing  weather  of  the  past  few  weeks  will 
hardly  make  up  for  the  unfavorable  conditions  earlier 
in  the  season.  The  European  corn  borer  has  appeared 
in  several  new  localities  in  the  State,  and  is  causing 
corn  canners  much  anxiety. 


Sour  Cherry  Pack  About  10  Per  Cent  More — Com¬ 
plete  statistics  for  the  red  sour  cherry  pack  in  New 
York  have  not  come  in,  but  the  indications  are  for 
about  a  10  per  cent  increase  over  last  year’s,  which 
was  about  40  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop. 

Apple  Reports  Unfavorable — Reports  on  the  apple 
crop  in  New  York  continue  to  be  unfavorable.  Bald¬ 
wins,  the  main  canning  variety,  are  very  light. 

Dr.  Jones  Transferred — Dr.  Leon  K.  Jones,  spe¬ 
cialist  on  diseases  of  canning  crops  at  the  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has  resigned  that  posi¬ 
tion  to  become  assistant  professor  of  plant  pathology 
at  the  University  of  Washington.  His  successor  has 
not  yet  been  appointed. 

MICHIGAN 

Cherries — ^The  Oceana  Canning  Company  expects 
to  handle  not  less  than  1,200  tons  of  cherries  this 
season. 

OHIO 

Factories  Remodeled — Both  the  Houser  Cannery 
and  the  plant  of  Crampton  Canning  Corporation  at 
Mendon,  Ohio,  were  remodeled  preparatory  to  starting 
their  1928  packs. 

WASHINGTON 

A  New  Company — Incorporation  papers  were  re¬ 
cently  filed  on  behalf  of  the  Kitsap  Canning  and  Mar¬ 
ket  Corporation  for  a  total  of  $25,000  at  Olympia.  The 
principal  stockholders  are  Harry  Newman,  Bremerton ; 
Dan  J.  Davis,  South  Kitsap,  and  D.  0.  Carter,  Kitsap 
Lake. 

According  to  the  announcement  the  business  will 
be  located  in  Bremerton,  and  will  engage  in  the  buying, 
selling,  preparing,  canning,  preserving,  curing,  slaugh¬ 
tering,  butchering,  drying,  smoking  and  otherwise 
dealing  with  all  kinds  of  fruits,  preserves,  vegetables, 
pickles,  meats,  poultry  and  fish. 

The  company  will  establish  a  modern  canning 
plant  in  Bremerton,  with  a  hope  of  getting  started  by 
January  1. 

HAWAII 

Extra  Dividend — ^The  directors  of  the  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  have  declared  an  extra  divi¬ 
dend  of  1  per  cent,  or  20  cents,  payable  the  last  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  They  have  also  discontinued  the  system  of 
paying  dividends  monthly,  a  system  followed  quite 
generally  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  will  hereafter 
pay  quarterly.  This  concern  is  increasing  its  produc¬ 
tion  program  on  the  Island  of  Lanai  to  assist  in  caring 
for  the  expanded  market  for  its  product.  This  year’s 
pack  has  virtually  been  disposed  of  and  many  more 
sales  could  be  made  if  pineapple  could  be  had. 

Pack  Short  of  1927 — The  Haiku  Pineapple  Com¬ 
pany,  operating  on  the  Island  of  Maui,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  will  have  a  smaller  output  this  year  than  a 
year  ago.  Last  year’s  pack  amounted  to  about  814,000 
cases,  while  that  of  the  current  year  will  be  but  about 
750,000.  D.  C.  Lindsay,  vice-president  and  manager, 
attributes  the  decrease  to  abnormal  rainfall,  but  this 
is  expected  to  bring  about  an  increase  in  the  1929  and 
1930  crops. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


FOR  SALE- 

1  Burt  Labeler,  electrically  driven,  for  No.  3  cans 
1  Burt  Labeler,  adjustable  for  No.  2  cans  and 
smaller. 

Address  Box  A-1603  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Two  rebuilt  Souder  Continuous  Cookers, 
475  can  capacity.  Good  as  new.  Also  one  325  can 
cooker  in  excellent  condition.  Bargains. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co., 

Bridgeton,  N.  J, 

FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallon,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— Two  No  128  Max  Ams  Sanitary  Can 
Closing  Machines.  No  reasonable  offer  refused. 
National  Can  Co.,  121  N.  Caroline  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  sXl^ 

One  Little  Giant  Baling  Press  $50.00  f.  o.b.  Lewiston, 
Me.  One  5x12  American  Deep  Well  Pump.  Used  one 
season  $60.00  f.  o.  b.  Monmouth,  Me. 

Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Co.,  Box  407,  Lewiston,  Me. 

FOR  SALE -One  Hawkins*  and  One  Ayars  exhaust 
box.  Burnham  double  filler  cooker  for  corn,  pumpkin, 
apple  butter,  etc.  Zastrow  hoist,  temperature  regu¬ 
lators  for  kettles  and  blanchers  with  compressed  air- 
tanks.  Beveled  gears,  split  steel,  wood,  and  clutch 
pulleys.  Shafting  hangers,  pipes,  valves  and  fittings. 
Complete  equipment  for  handling  one  thousand 
bushels  of  apples  per  day. 

Address  Oswego  Preserving  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Machinery — Wanted 

WANTED— One  four  pocket  Corn  Filler  for  No.  1  cans. 

Address  Box  A-1601  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Miscellaneous 

Unusual  opportunity  to  lease  cannery  and  oyster  pack¬ 
ing  house,  where  three  great  highways  meet  three 
deepwater  rivers.  Shipping  facilities  excellent. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson 

West  Point,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Approximately  570  Gross,  36  milimeter 
Handy  Caps  with  Composition  Cork  Liner  (in  original 
containers)  at  price  of  40^^  per  gross. 

Address  Box  A-1602  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Small  Canning  Plant  in  New  York  Metropolitan  Dis¬ 
trict  can  be  taken  over  with  a  nominal  investment. 
Now  canning  meat  under  Federal  inspection.  Quick 
action. 

Address  Box  A-1604  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Quality  in  Cream  Style  Com  is 
determined  by  measurable 
factors. 


Our  analysis  of  your  corn  gives  a  definite 
guage  of  consistency  and  assists  in  obtain¬ 
ing  uniformity. 

The  composition  of  the  canned  product  in 
terms  of  sugar,  salt,  starch  and  residue  is 
accurately  determined. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel 

CHEMISTS  &  FOOD  TECHNOLOGISTS 
15  S.  Gay  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


Storage  and  Financing 

MONEY  ADVANCED  ON  CONSIGNED  STOCKS 
Your  merchandise  stored  in  our  clean,  dry  and 
up-to-date  warehouses. 

Our  ample  financial  resources  enable  you  to 
negotiate  loans  right  in  our  own  office. 

Choose  your  warehouse  as  you 
would  your  bank.  . 

Our  long  years  of  experience  will  give  you  excellent 
service.  Rates  quoted  cheerfully.  May  we  serve  you. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Inc. 

TEL:  SUPERIOR  6828 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST,  CHICAGO 
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SAFETY 

First,  last  and  always. 

Watch  your  increasing  values  and  increase 
your  insurance  proportionately. 

You  can  do  this  most  economically  with 

CAHNERS  EXCHAN6E  SUBSCRIBERS 
at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of 
insurance  has  averaged  $6.20  per  thousand 
less  than  the  usual  insurance  company  pre¬ 
miums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEAl  ER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patented  March  IS,  I92A 

(REEVES  Transmission) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Gradera 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Cutters 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Can  Markers  Green  Pea  Vineim 

Lift  Trucks  Green  Pea  Feeders 

Conveyors  Green  Bean  Snippers 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPeCiAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 

Ogden.  Utah  Hamilton,  Ontario 


DOUBLE-TYPE.  HOPPER  REMOVED 


Manufacturod  bj 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.  Inc. 

Foot  Thames  StreeA 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 


Pineapple  Corere,  Sizere  and  Slicere 
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HANSEN 
MASTER  -  BUILT 


Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Conveyor  Boot 
Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
Automatic  Tomato  Filler 
Sanitary  Can  Washer 
Automatic  Kraut  Filler 
Beet  Topper 
Gallon  Fillers 
Potted  Meat  Filler 
Chili  Con  Came  Filler 
Automatic  Quality  Pea  Grader 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp. 

Cedarburg,  Wis. 


OAIM  RRI 


1928  Season  Prices 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the 
following  term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  Its 
factories,  for  Standard  Sizes  of  Sanitary 
Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern  parts  of 
the  United  States: 


No.  1  aize .  $14.85  per  M. 

No.  2  “  .  20.67  “  “ 

No.  2^  “  .  26.06  “  “ 

No.  3  “  .  28.14  “  “ 

No.  10  “  .  62.21  "  “ 


American  Can  Co. 


The  Livii^;ston  County 
Canning  Co. 

HEMLOCK,  N.  Y. 


Operated  the  Hydro  Geared  Grader 
last  Year.  We  would  refer  all  can- 
ners  to  them  as  to  its  capacity  and 
grading. 


The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  &  Patapeco  Su. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Product 

Uniformly 

will  elimi¬ 
nate  the  Salt  Brine  from 
being  washed  over  the  can 
when  being  capped  and 
prevent  rusting  in  storage. 

Use  “CLEVO”  which  is  heat,  acid  and  rast 
resisting. 


± 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  jiven  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods:  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltixnor*  is«rw  aoiTMtod  by  tbw*  Broken:  fThomma  J.  Meehan  A  Co.  *Howard  K  Jone*  A  Co. 

New  York  arieee  eerreeted  ear  Speeial  Correependent.  fin  eolnmn  headed  "N.  Y.*’  indieatee  f.  o.  b.  factory 


New  York  prieee  eerreeted  by 

Canned  Vegetables 


ASPABAGUS*  (CalifMnia) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  — 
Peeled,  No. 

Larye,  No.  2)4. 

Peeled.  No.  2)4 _ 

Medhmv  No.  2)4..«.. 

Small.  No.  2)h - 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2)^... 
Medinm.  No.  2)4 — ........ 

Small,  No.  2)4... . . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  aqc 

Small,  No.  1  aq . . . . . . 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  aq . 

Small,  No.  1  aq. 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  1........... 

No.  2  _ 

No.  3  . 

In  Sauce,  18  oa.. 

No.  2 

No.  8 - 

No.  10 


BEANB2 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green  No.  2.... 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Limas,  Fancy  Green,  No.  2 . 

Limaa,  Fancy  Green,  No.  2 . . 

Standard  White  and  Green,  No.  2 
Standard  White  and  Green,  No.  10 

Soaked,  No.  2 . . . . . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard  No.  2...«.... 
Standard,  No.  10 . 


.60 


.80 

1.50 

1.60 

4.60 


1.00 

6.00 

1.25 

6.26 
1.36 

2"20 

1.26 

7.00 


.66 

.86 

1.00 

1.70 

6.00 


.06 

4.60 


BEETS2 

Baby,  No.  2 _  1.76 

12—16,  No.  2 _ 

1.5  20.  No.  3 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . . 

Whole,  No.  10._ . . 

Sliced,  No.  10 _ 

CABBOTS2 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 _ 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2..„ _ — ... 

Diced,  No.  10 . . 


1.60 

.90 

4.00 

4.26 

4.60 


1.00 

4.00 

1.00 

4.00 


1.40 


1.00 

Out 


1.86 

1.26 


1.10 


4.76 

6.N 


1.10 

4A0 

1.10 

4.60 


CORNt 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 .  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.16 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.10 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.20 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.20 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.26 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.26 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 96 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 87)4 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2~......  1.06 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  I.OP 

HOMINYt 

Standard,  Split,  No.  3 _ ...........  1.00 

Split  No.  10 _  8.26 

MIXED  VEGETABLES2 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96 

No.  10  . . 4.60 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 1.00 

No.  10  . . . ;....  4.66 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES# 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 _ 


1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.16 


PEAS# 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 _ 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  Sieve.  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co _ 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  Sieve.  No.  io . . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 . . 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1.... 
E.  J.  Extra  Std.,  No.  2  Sieve,  No.  1 
Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1 . 

PUMPKIN# 

Standard,  No.  8 . .._.... 

No.  10  . 

Squash,  No.  8 . 


1.00 

.95 

.90 

6.00 

4.76 

.70 


1.06 

6.60 

6.26 

.76 

.90 


1.06 

3.76 

1.80 


.80 


1.10 

8.26 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 
Balto. 

SAUER  KRAUT# 

Standard,  No.  2_. . . 

No.  2)4 _ _ _ 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  _ . _ 

SPINACH# 

Standard,  No.  2 . 1.00 

No.  2)4  . . .  1.40 

No.  3 _ 1.46 

No.  10  .  4.60 

SUCCOTASH# 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas  1.20 

No.  10  . 6.26 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dri^  Limas  1.16 
(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tonoatoea) . . 

SWEET  POTATOES# 

Standard,  No.  2 . 76 

No.  2)4  .  1.16 

No.  3  .  1.26 

No.  10  . . . 

TOMATOES# 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 65 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 60 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.06 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00 

No.  3  . 1.45 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.40 

No.  10  .  4.35 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  4.26 

Standard,  No.  1 . 60 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 60 

No.  2  . 86 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 86 

No.  2)4  . . . . 

F,  O.  B.  Co. _  _ 

No.  3  .  1.30 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.26 

No.  10  .  4.25 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  4.00 

TOMATO  PUREE# 

Standard  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 60 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  8.26 

Standard  No.  1,  Trimmings . 46 

No.  10  Trimmings .  8.00 


N.  Y. 


.90 

1.10 

1.16 

8.76 

1.10 

1.46 

1.60 

4.90 


1.30 


.90 

1.20 

1.26 

4.26 


.66 

.66 

.82)4 

.82)4 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (P.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10 . . 

Maryland,  No.  8.......................... 

No.  10  . 


4.76 


4.0C 

3.90 


.66 

8.60 

.60 

8.26 


5.00 

5.00 

6.00 

6.00 

4176 


CANNED  FRUITS— ContiBUsd 
Balto. 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8.™_ . — _  1A6 

SdecM  Yellow,  No.  1 .  1.7* 

Pies,  Unpelled,  No.  8.„. _ _ 

Peeled,  No.  8.. _ - _ _ _ _ 

Unpelled,  No.  10..„_„.„ _ _ -....T'*'  iji 

Peded,  No.  10 .  4  75 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  water . ,  , ,  . 

No.  8  _ _ _ 

Seconds,  No.  8,  in  water.,.,,,,,. 

No.  8,  in  Syrup...........™— — ... 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Symp..„ 

No.  8  _ _ _ _ _ _.... 

California  Bartletts,  Standard.  2)4.. _ 

Choice  . . — 

Fancy  . "’”7 

Standard,  No.  10 . "V— 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama.  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  hhctra.  No.  2 _ 1.7B 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard.  No.  2 _  , 

Grated,  Extra  SUndard.  No.  2 _  _ 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Ehctra,  No.  2% .  2.66 

Sliced.  Standard,  No.  2)4 .  2.60 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  ..... 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 .  ™„’' 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . — ..  ...— 

Shredded.  Syrup,  No.  10 .  — ... 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  7.26 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . .  „. 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . ™ 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . ~— 

Black.  Syrup,  No.  2 .  i’oo 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . “‘IH! 

STRAWBERRIES# 

Preserved.  No.  1 .  1  10 

Preserved,  No.  2 _ —  j'lO 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.15 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.20 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 .  6.00 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

2)4 -  4.26 

No.  lOs  . 14.7B 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 
10  oa.  - - 

16  oz.  ............... 

17  oc. 

18  oz. 

19  oz. 


Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz... 
LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz....^.. . . 

)4-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 


1.00 

1.26 

1.80 

1.40 

1.46 

1.40 


1.85 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

OYSTERS* 

™.™ 

1.60 

Standard,  No.  2)4..~.....~ . . 

.  2  KA 

2.80 

2.76 

8.00 

Standards.  4  oz . 

1.86 

1.46 

2.70 

.  2  2R 

6  oz.  . . . . 

1.06 

8  oz.  ™  ........... _ 

■■I.*.. 

BLACKBERRIES* 

_ 

Selects,  6  oz. _ ... . . 

1.16 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

.  l.AR 

1.46 

SALMON* 

No.  8  _ 

_ _  5,25 

-  ..  . 

1.16 

8.60 

1.10 

No.  10  . . 

6.76 

Flat.  No.  )4 

8*50 

No.  2  Preserved.™. . . 

-  — 

1.76 

1.76 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1.... . . . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Flat.  No.  1 .  ,,,,,, 

Flat.  No.  )4 . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

1.90 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

2.80 

11.00 

Columbia.  Flat.  No.  1 . . 

SMSSSS 

No.  10  . 

.  A  hn 

Flat,  No.  )4 _ _ 

******* 

1.16 

CHERRIES* 

Chums,  Tall  . . . 

B.IO 

Medium  Red.  Tall . . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

1  75 

.  1.26 

1.86 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

.  i2.Kn 

Sour  Pitted  Red,  10a . 

.  12.KA 

California  Standard  2)4s . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

•oeoooo 

Fancy,  .No.  2)4 . 

_  1.16 

- 1,10 

L26 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

......  1.10 

1.60 

1.80 

1.76 

14.00 


PEACHES* 

California  Standard.  No.  2)4,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2)4,  Y.  C . . 

Fancy,  No.  2)4,  Y.  C . . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No  .1 . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

Extra  Standard  Vniite,  No.  8 . 

Seconds.  White,  No.  8...... . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 _ _ _ 

YeUow,  No.  8 _ 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  8 . 


1.90 

2.10 


1.20 

1.40 


1.76 

1.80 

1.40 

T.90 


2.60 

8.00 

8.20 

1.20 

6.75 


1.90 

2.05 

2.86 

1.20 

1.60 

L90 

i.a 

1.66 


SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 
F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1927  pack 

)4  Oil,  Keyless . . . 

)4  Oil,  DeTOrated......„ . 

)4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton..— . . 

)4  Mustard,  Keyless . . 

)i  Oil,  Carton . . 

^  Mustard,  Keyless  . . 

California,  )4,  per  caae..............._...— 

Oval,  No.  1 . . . .„...™...— 

tuna  FISH  (California),  per  case 

White,  )48  . 

White,  )4s  . 

White,  is  . . 

Blue  Fin,  )48 . . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . . . . . . 

Striped,  )4s  . 

Striped,  Is  _ _ _ — _ 

Yellow,  )48  _ 

Yellow,  Is  .™„— 


N.  Y, 
1A6 

Ho 


6.00 

LOB 

i.a 

L7i 

IJO 

1.80 

2.16 

2.86 

8.76 

8.76 


2.60 

2.26 

2.16 

1.96 

2.00 

9.60 

10.00 


1.80 

2.60 

18.00 

8.80 

18.76 


1.10 

1.46 

1.60 

1.66 

L66 


4.80 
2A0 

1.46 

1.66 

2.80 
8.10 
2.60 


1-87)4 

4.70 

2.66 

1.80 

2.60 


-  1.70 

1.86  1.76 


-  t8.90 

-  t4.76 

Out  t6.26 

-  t8.90 

- 

-  (8.00 

- #16.00 

-  #4.60 

-  7.60 

14.00  18.76 

-  86.00 

-  7.26 

-  18.76 

-  6.00 

-  12.00 

-  7.26 

18.60 
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The  Markets 

BALTIMORE,  SEPTEMBER  10,  1928 


I  WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Tomato  Market  Begins  Its  Climb  and  Question  Is 
Where  Will  It  Stop — Com  Pack  Disappointing. 
Lima  Bean  Crop  Ruined  —  Peas  Firm. 
Market  Tone  Good 

0UESTION — The  question  now  is  where  will  prices 
on  canned  foods  go — on  tomatoes,  on  lima  beans, 
on  stringless  beans,  and  even  on  corn — to  men¬ 
tion  a  few  of  them,  and  we  could  go  on  with  the  list  of 
specialties  as  well.  They  are  all  bound  upwards  and 
some  of  them  bounding. 

The  tomato  crop  has  been  hit  as  apparently  it  was 
never  hit  before,  and  in  every  section  of  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  Utah  and  California,  and  even 
those  States  are  not  out  of  the  danger  line  yet,  one 
from  blight  and  the  other  from  early  frosts. 

It  has  long  been  an  axiom  with  tomato  growers 
and  canners  that  a  heavy  driving  rain,  especially  if  ac¬ 
companied  by  high  winds,  in  the  middle  of  August,  is 
fatal  to  a  tomato  crop ;  but  not  so  with  the  buyers  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  They  just  put  that  down  to  an¬ 
other  “farmer’s  lie.”  They  are  seeing  the  proof  of  the 
axiom  this  time,  for  that  big  storm  in  these  Tri-States 
a  month  ago  just  about  snuffed  out  the  tomato  crop. 
And  since  then  there  have  been  other  visitations  of 
Nature,  and  what  damage  was  not  then  completed  has 
since  been  finished.  Instead  of  long  strings  of  wagons 
loaded  with  fine  tomatoes  going  to  the  canneries,  one 
finds  a  solitary  truck  now  and  then,  and  its  load  is  a 
mongrel-looking  sight.  August  ended  with  scorching 
hot  weather,  and  too  much  rain,  and  this  past  week  it 
has  been  cold,  with  dreary,  driving  northeast  winds  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  not  the  kind  that  would  help 
growing  crops.  The  tomato  growers  and  canners,  we 
think,  are  generous  in  estimating  the  pack  at  50  per 
cent,  and  they  must  be  figuring  upon  better  weather 
and  improved  yields  during  the  next  few  weeks.  Ohio 
and  Indiana  follow  on  with  almost  identical  reports — 
50  to  60  per  cent  crop  and  pack  in  sight — and  the  Ozark 
region  will  do  well  if  it  can  match  that  figure.  Virginia 
has  the  worst  tomato  crop  on  record,  and  Tennessee  is 
even  worse  off  than  Virginia,  with  Kentucky  keeping 
it  company. 


We  are  not  bothered  whether  or  not  the  buyers 
believe  these  conditions,  but  we  do  want  the  tomato 
canners  to  understand  them.  And  apparently  they  do, 
because  most  of  them  have  withdrawn  from  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  tomato  prices  are  rapidly  advancing.  Standard 
I’s  have  moved  above  60c,  with  extras  at  70c.  Standard 
2’s  are  now  85c  and  upwards,  according  to  the  humor 
of  the  seller.  No.  3’s  have  moved  up  to  $1.30  and  $1.35 
for  standards,  with  lO’s  at  about  $4.25.  And  all  these 
prices  may  be  higher  than  that  by  the  time  you  get 
this  issue,  so  rapidly  are  prices  advancing.  It  has  come 
and  we  hope  the  tomato  canners  are  ready  to  profit  by 
it.  It  is  too  late  to  try  to  buy  futures  now,  for  no  sen¬ 
sible  canner  would  sell  them.  As  it  is,  many  will  have 
to  pro-rate  deliveries. 

Com — Corn  in  this  Tri-State  region  has  also  suf¬ 
fered  heavily,  and  having  been  sold  more  extensively 
as  futures,  the  canners  are  in  trouble.  It  is  now  freely 
stated  that  some  will  have  to  pro-rate  their  deliveries. 
This  seems  particularly  true  of  the  Shoepeg  variety, 
which  is  handled  by  a  small  set  of  canners,  each  one  of 
whom  would  about  as  soon  lose  his  right  arm  as  to  fall 
short  on  any  delivery.  We  know  that  is  their  feeling, 
but  we  doubt  if  the  buyers  give  them  credit  for  it.  But 
it  is  a  fact.  All  varieties  of  corn  have  been  found  dis¬ 
appointing  in  their  cut  per  ton  or  acre,  and  it  is  now 
seen  that  the  storms  and  unfavorable  weather  have 
hurt  the  corn  crop  25  to  40  per  cent.  They  are  busy 
now  making  the  best  of  a  bad  situation,  but  there  is 
little  if  any  corn  offering.  The  spot  stocks,  as  you 
know,  were  all  cleaned  out  in  this  region  long  ago. 
Prices  are  firm  this  week,  with  a  tendency  to  raise. 

Out  in  the  great  corn-growing  region  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  West  they  have  had  the  same  bad  weather,  and 
the  yields  are  not  up  to  the  average.  A  bad  spring,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  long  drouths,  has  hurt  the  corn  yield  and  the 
pack  will  not  nearly  reach  early  expectations. 

Lima  Beans — ^The  weather  which  crippled  the  to¬ 
mato  and  corn  crops  just  about  killed  the  lima  bean 
crop.  Just  previous  to  the  big  storm  lima  beans  were 
coming  on  the  market  in  quite  good  amounts  and  were 
fairly  cheap.  Now  the  buyers  in  the  wholesale  market 
say  they  can  hardly  find  any,  and  that  what  are  found 
bring  ruinous  prices.  No  one  in  Maryland  ever  before 
saw  a  September  without  “hot  butter  beans.”  They 
are  a  luxury  now,  and  what  they  will  become  in  cans 
remains  only  to  be  seen. 
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We  see  that  our  old  friend  Uncle  “Billy”  Roach  is 
going  to  have  a  fine  stringless  bean  crop  and  pack,  and 
we  hope  he  does,  because  they  are  about  the  best  thing 
in  cans  this  year.  He  is  a  lucky  canner  who  has  gotten 
through  with  a  good  bean  pack  this  season,  the  average 
being  hardly  more  than  50  per  cent,  and  they  are 
wanted — badly.  They  are  worth  all  you  ask  for  them, 
because  the  people  like  them  and  will  eat  them,  if  the 
quality  is  good.  No.  2  standard  cut  beans  moved  to  $1 
here  this  week,  and  lO’s  to  $5.  Other  sections  are  get¬ 
ting  better  prices  for  them. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  attracting  more  attention. 
They  were  so  badly  neglected  by  growers  and  canners, 
early  in  the  season,  that  this  very  neglect  has  brought 
them  into  prominence.  But  the  pack  promises  to  be 
very  light,  and  they  should  be  packed  as  sold ;  in  other 
words,  on  order  only.  Two’s  have  advanced  to  75c,  with 
3’s  at  $1.25  this  week. 

Okra — Down  South,  where  most  of  the  okra  is 
grown  and  canned,  they  are  having  trouble  getting  the 
crop  to  mature.  Just  the  same  weather  troubles  from 
which  all  crops  are  suffering.  Okra  and  tomatoes  is 
not  as  popular  as  it  used  to  be,  or  as  it  deserves  to  be, 
but  this  week  it  is  about  out  of  quotation. 

Peas — This  item  has  been  quiet,  but  as  it  is  in  a 
very  well  cleaned-up  condition  in  this  section,  it  is 
strong  in  tone.  In  fact,  the  entire  canned  pea  situation 
of  the  country  is  in  good  shape,  and  the  holders  not 
worried.  Peas  are  moving  off  satisfactorily,  and  at  full 
prices. 

Sauerkraut  is  quiet  and  not  much  inquiry  at  this 
time.  The  cabbage  crop  is  not  good,  and  this  market  is 
expected  to  strengthen. 

Spinach  is  quiet  but  strong,  with  no  changes  in 
prices. 

Pumpkin  is  back  in  quotations  this  week,  with  lO’s 
at  $3.50.  The  new  packing  is  about  here,  the  crop 
ripening  rapidly.  Heavy  canning  will  not  be  on  for  a 
month  or  more  yet. 

The  entire  list  of  fruits  and  fish  shows  no  action 
whatever  this  week,  as  judged  by  price  changes.  The 
buyers  are  interested  and  watching  the  market  closely. 
They  feel  confident  about  fruits  and  have  bought  well, 
and  will  continue  to  buy.  In  fish  the  market  is  growing 
stronger  as  the  packs  are  found  short  of  expectations. 
All  these  prices  are  firm  and  any  changes  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  an  upward  manner. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade” 


Markets  Steady  for  Canned  Foods — Better  Prospect 
for  Tomatoes— Com  Market  Unchanged — Bean 
Market  Firm  at  90c  to  95c — California  Fruits 
Maintain  Strong  Market— Salmon  Mar¬ 
ket  Unchanged — Woolworth’s  Canned 
Food  Department  Is  Permanent 

New  York,  September  j,  1928. 

STEADY  markets  for  the  general  line  of  canned 
foods  continue  to  prevail,  and  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  holding  up  well.  New  packs  are  in  good 
demand,  and  distributors  are  more  anxious  than  usual 
for  the  early  movement  of  their  future  purchases. 
Tomatoes  have  met  with  some  better  buying,  and  on 
the  remainder  of  the  vegetable  line  buyers  are  show¬ 
ing  more  of  a  tendency  to  cover  early  wants.  The  fear 
that  the  current. high  rates  for  time  loans  would  cause 


a  marked  contraction  in  stocking  of  canned  foods  by 
wholesale  grocers  and  chain  store  houses  has  not  been 
realized  to  any  great  extent  as  yet,  although  the 
strong  position  of  the  money  market  will  undoubtedly 
have  its  influence  on  wholesale  canned  foods  distribu¬ 
tors’  operations  later  on. 

Tomatoes — A  steady  undertone  continues  in  evi¬ 
dence  in  this  division  of  the  trade.  The  position  of 
the  market  on  Southern  packs  has  worked  into  firmer 
ground  during  the  week  and  canners  are  not  offering 
as  freely.  Prompt  shipment  business  is  accounting 
for  most  of  the  current  trading,  the  market  holding  at 
50c  for  Is,  75  to  77V2C  for  2s,  $1.20  for  3s,  and  $3.60  to 
$4  for  10s.  Not  all  packers  are  offering  to  book  new 
packs  at  the  foregoing  prices,  on  the  contrary,  many 
are  virtually  withdrawn  from  the  market  for  the 
present,  and  are  inclined  to  wait  later  developments 
before  booking  further.  Present  indications  are  that 
the  pack  of  tomatoes  will  not  be  more  than  75  per  cent 
of  early  estimates,  at  the  outside,  with  some  reports 
indicating  a  yield  of  50  to  60  per  cent.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  earlier  reports  of  crop  damage  were  in 
many  cases  most  conservative,  and  buyers  are  viewing 
the  outlook  for  the  canned  tomato  market  with  a  good 
deal  more  confidence.  Western  packs  are  stiffening 
somewhat,  in  line  with  the  general  firmness,  Indiana 
packers  quoting  82V>  to  8§c  for  2s,  $1.25  for  3s,  and 
$4  for  10s.  The  California  market  remains  in  strong 
position. 

Corn — Developments  in  the  corn  crop  situation 
have  caused  buyers  to  revise  their  ideas  on  this  com¬ 
modity  somewhat,  but  they  are  still  rather  bearish  on 
standards,  and  seem  to  feel  that  carryover  stocks  w'ill 
more  than  offset  any  decline  in  packs  this  year.  The 
market  remains  rather  easy  at  871/2C  a  dozen  on  South¬ 
ern  standards,  with  some  packers  2i/>c  to  5c  over  this 
figure.  Western  packers  are  quoting  85c  per  dozen,  as 
a  rule,  but  reports  of  sales  at  80c  appear  pretty  reli¬ 
able. 

Peas — ^Trading  on  this  line  remains  rather  quiet. 
Distributors  are  busy  with  their  new  pack  goods,  and 
are  not  in  the  market  for  additional  supplies  to  any 
extent.  The  market  for  Alaska  4-sieve  holds  fairly 
firm  at  90c  a  dozen.  Off-quality  peas,  of  course,  are 
obtainable  at  concessions,  but  the  time  has  gone  by 
when  off-standards  can  be  used  by  buyers  to  make  the 
market  for  full  quality  packs.  Fancy  peas  are  at  a  pre¬ 
mium  and  are  well  sold  up  in  first  hands. 

Beans — ^The  market  for  standard  stringless  has 
firmed  up  a  little.  Reports  from  Southern  packers  name 
95c  as  the  inside  in  most  instances,  although  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  some  stock  can  still  be  picked  up  here  and 
there  at  5c  under  this  figure.  The  85c  market,  however, 
appears  definitely  a  thing  of  the  past  on  this  pack.  Re¬ 
ports  from  canning  sections  indicate  that  the  pack  to 
date  has  run  below  earlier  expectations,  with  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  late  pack  rather  strong. 

Asparagus — There  has  been  a  litle  additional  busi¬ 
ness  on  California  asparagus  booked  during  the  week. 
Leading  packers  have  advanced  their  market  on  sev¬ 
eral  grades,  and  assortments  of  a  number  of  the  larger 
nackers  appear  badly  broken.  Further  advances  are 
looked  for  on  some  grades  as  canners’  holdings  near 
the  bottom  of  the  pile. 

California  Fruits — Reports  from  the  Coast  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  markets  are  being  well  maintained  by 
leading  packers,  notwithstanding  slowness  on  the  part 
of  some  buyers  to  come  through  with  their  orders. 
From  current  reports  it  appears  evident  that  it  is  a 
sellers’  market  on  most  of  the  more  wanted  grades,  al- 
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though  buyers  are  still  rather  conservative  in  their 
operations  on  some  lines.  In  this  connection,  however, 
buyers  with  pronounced  bearish  views  on  California 
canned  fruits  would  do  well  to  hearken  back  over  the 
experiences  of  the  past  few  years.  The  market  on  the 
Coast  has  yet  to  experience  a  real  heavy  buying  wave 
by  the  export  trade.  This  buying  is  about  due,  the 
export  operators  having  remained  out  of  the  market 
for  about  the  usual  period  to  test  out  the  stability  of 
the  opening  price  lists.  Pears  and  apricots  in  particu¬ 
lar  would  be  affected  by  the  start  of  the  export  buying 
campaign,  and  these  are  now  two  of  the  strongest 
fruits  in  the  list. 

Oregon  Fruits  —  Northwestern  canners  have 
booked  a  sizable  amount  of  business  on  new  packs,  and 
while  buyers  in  some  sections  of  the  country  have  not 
booked  in  their  customary  volume,  the  packers  antici¬ 
pate  an  early  buying  campaign  on  the  part  of  these 
distributors.  The  markets  appear  in  steady  position 
on  all  of  the  principal  Oregon  and  Washington  fruits. 

Salmon — There  has  been  no  change  in  the  position 
of  the  market  this  week.  Canners  are  maintaining 
pinks  firmly  at  $1.65,  and  are  reported  to  be  getting  a 
good  volume  at  this  level.  Reds  are  unchanged  at  $2.35 
per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Coast,  with  red  halves  $1.85.  Re¬ 
ports  on  the  size  of  the  pack  of  reds  vary,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  fairly  large.  Pinks,  however,  are  a  short 
pack,  and  canners  are  already  talking  higher  prices, 
although  buyers  do  not  look  for  any  early  upward  revi¬ 
sions.  Distributors  who  got  in  on  the  market  at  $2.25 
for  reds  and  $1.55  for  pinks  are  congratulating  them¬ 
selves  on  having  made  good  buys,  and  already  have  an 
edge  on  their  competitors  who  decided  to  wait  the  mar¬ 
ket  out. 

Tuna — The  market  for  this  fish  remain  quotably 
unchanged.  A  strong  tone  prevails  on  the  Coast,  and 
canners’  offerings  continue  light  on  the  more  wanted 
grades.  Local  holdings,  however,  appear  adequate  for 
the  current  needs  of  the  trade,  and  jobbers  are  not 
operating  in  a  large  way  in  the  Coast  market. 

Sardines — ^With  Maine  canners  getting  a  heavier 
run  of  fish,  they  have  been  offering  stocks  more  freely, 
and  the  market  has  weal  ened  somewhat.  Some  of  the 
1  lackers  are  reported  shading  the  general  list,  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  tendency  will  become  more  general 
as  the  season  progresses.  The  shortage  of  cans  experi¬ 
enced  by  some  of  the  packers  at  the  close  of  August, 
when  the  heavy  run  of  fish  commenced,  is  reported  to 
have  been  relieved. 

Pineapple — Distributors  are  getting  their  stocks 
into  shape,  and  it  looks  like  a  stronger  market  on  top 
quality.  Canners  are  reported  to  have  withdrawn  on  a 
number  of  grades,  and  prices  on  pines  for  Coast  ship¬ 
ment  are  strongly  maintained.  Canners  were  reported 
in  the  market  to  buy  up  stocks  of  other  packers  in 
order  to  round  out  their  deliveries  on  some  sizes  and 
grades.  There  is  a  continued  good  demand  from  the 
retail  trade  in  this  territory,  and  jobbers  are  not  offer¬ 
ing  in  a  large  way  in  the  resale  market,  preferring  to 
hold  on  to  whatever  pineapple  they  may  have  on  hand 
to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  their  own  trade. 

The  Five-and-Tens — The  Woolworth  five  and  ten 
cent  store  chain  in  this  city  appears  to  have  made  their 
canned  foods  department  a  permanent  feature.  This 
counter  features  a  number  of  items  of  canned  foods,  in 
addition  to  cheese,  pickles,  catsup,  salad  dressing  and 
other  specialties,  and  in  several  of  the  stores  visited 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  busiest  departments  of  the 
business. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Wrangler," 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Weather  Unreasonably  Cold — Buyers  Keep  Away  from 
Com — Uneasy  About  Tomatoes — No  Speculative 
Tendency  in  Canned  Foods — Some  Busi¬ 
ness  in  Peas — News  Notes 

Chicago,  Sept.  6,  1928. 

ENERAL — For  the  past  three  or  four  days  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  Michigan  we  have  had  unusual 
cold,  day  and  night,  for  the  season  of  the  year.  I 
understand  that  the  temperature  has  extended  into  the 
interior  away  from  the  lakes,  and  will  probably  retard 
the  ripening  of  canning  corn  and  tomatoes,  and  slow 
down  canning  operations  a  little.  It  is  hardly  probable, 
however,  that  frosts  of  a  damaging  character  will  ar¬ 
rive  so  early,  and  there  is  the  entire  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber  left  in  which  to  complete  the  canning  of  tomatoes 
and  corn,  and  possibly  a  few  days  in  October. 

Canned  Cora — The  buying  by  local  wholesalers  is 
without  special  activity  or  interest.  They  all  maintain 
that  there  will  be  a  large  output  of  canned  corn,  and 
that  there  is  no  room  for  speculative  buying.  The  basis 
for  their  argument  or  opinions  is  the  early  report  of 
the  United  States  Agricultural  Bureau  of  a  large  acre¬ 
age  planted  in  corn  for  canning  purposes,  and  their 
disbelief  in  the  reports  of  injury  to  the  crop  from 
storms  and  wet  weather.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
market  is  marking  time  and  prices  refuse  to  advance, 
nor  does  the  demand  from  buyers  improve. 

Canned  Tomatoes — Buyers  are  somewhat  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  reports  from  the  great  canned  tomato 
hatching  grounds — the  Tri-States  district— as  to  the 
storm  and  rain  damage  to  the  growing  crop,  and  are 
doing  some  buying  to  cover  their  advance  sales  and 
immediate  needs. 

It  is  hard  to  arouse  a  speculative  movement,  how¬ 
ever,  in  canned  tomatoes  or  anything  else  in  canned 
foods.  The  policy  of  restricted  buying  and  of  a  quick 
stock  turnover  has  taken  such  a  deep  hold  with  the 
wholesalers  that  it  is  almost  useless  to  try  to  induce 
them  to  stock  up  heavily.  Indiana  is  busy  canning  to¬ 
matoes  and  is  not  urging  sales.  Her  canners  are  in  a 
position  to  carry  their  surplus  or  unsold  portian  of 
their  output,  and  are  convinced  that  the  pack  is  going 
to  be  short  and  that  those  who  hold  their  pack  will  get 
better  prices  by  the  time  the  pack  is  closed. 

Canned  Peas — There  is  some  trading  in  canned 
peas  especially  in  the  extra  standard  and  fancy  grades, 
which  it  has  been  learned,  are  in  good  general  demand, 
and  are  selling  freely  to  other  markets.  The  demand 
for  standard  quality  seems  to  have,  for  the  present, 
been  saturated. 

-  Prices  for  canned  peas  are  unchanged  from  the 
past  three  weeks. 

News  Items — Considerable  difficulty  is  being  expe¬ 
rienced  by  wholesalers  in  finding  strictly  fancy  canned 
tomatoes  for  their  house  labels.  I  hear  that  several 
lots  “packed  to  order’’  have  been  rejected  on  samples 
submitted  because  of  the  predominance  of  unripe  to¬ 
matoes  in  the  cans. 

The  succession  of  two  holidays,  Sunday  and  Labor 
Day,  at  the  beginning  of  this  week,  leaves  the  market 
bare  of  news  because  of  the  holiday.  It  is  thoueht 
that  the  increased  activity  of  the  remainder  of  the 
week  will  counteract  the  loss  of  business  and  of  news. 
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Considerable  interest  is  being  taken  in  a  meeting 
of  the  big  national  canned  foods  advertising  com¬ 
mittees  which  it  is  understood  will  be  called  to  meet 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  early  half  of  this  month. 

Canners  everywhere  are  very  busy,  canning,  label¬ 
ing,  shipping  and  distributing  their  output  for  1928, 
and  so  busy  that  they  have  but  little  time  to  make 
news,  or  to  report  it  to  correspondents. 

The  Evaporated  Milk  Association’s  Educational 
Department,  23  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  has 
compiled  a  very  fine  pamphlet  or  brochure  of  recipies, 
in  which  evaporated  milk  is  used.  It  is  very  complete 
and  comprehensive,  and  is  a  credit  to  that  department 
of  the  association. 

The  Kansas  City  Warehouse  Association  is  seek¬ 
ing  canned  food  for  storage  in  transit  business.  I 
haven’t  heard  the  term  “Storage  in  Transit”  used 
much  for  sometime  as  that  style  of  business  seems  to 
have  been  largely  superseded  by  the  field  warehousing 
method  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Licensed 
Warehouses,  which  enable  canners  to  set  aside  goods 
in  their  own  warehouses  and  borrow  money  on  them, 
on  paper  which  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  will  redis¬ 
count.  This  saves  the  canners’  storage  charges  and 
handling  charges,  though  they  have  to  employ  a  gov¬ 
ernment  stroekeeper  I  understand,  and  have  some 
other  expenses  connected  with  the  process,  including 
a  high  rate  of  insurance,  I  learn. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Okra  Crop  Very  Slow — Sweet  Potatoes  Show  More 
Life  —  Oyster  Stock  Very  Low  —  Increased  De¬ 
mand  Looked  For — Shrimp  Canners  Start — 
Grading  Receipts  of  Shrimp — Outlook 
Not  So  Good  for  Canners 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Sept.  6,  1928. 

KRA — The  receipts  of  okra  at  the  factory  is  lag¬ 
ging  along  and  it  may  not  be  here  for  long.  We’ve 
had  considerable  showers  this  past  week  and  this 
will  possibly  keep  the  okra  coming  to  the  factories  and 
prolong  the  pack  a  little  longer.  The  operations  at 
the  factories  are  slow  and  confined  to  two  to  three  days 
per  week.  The  following  are  the  prices  f.  o.  b.  fac¬ 
tory:  Cut  Okra  No.  2  cans,  $1.10  per  dozen;  No.  2i^ 
cans,  $1.35  per  dozen,  and  No.  10  cans,  $4.50  per  dozen. 
Baby  Pod  (Whole)  Okra  No.  2  cans,  $1.35  per  dozen ; 
No.  21/2  cans,  $1.60  per  dozen,  and  No.  10  cans,  $5.50 
per  dozen.  Okra  and  Tomato  Sauce  are  the  same  price 
as  Baby  Pod  Okra. 

Sweet  Potatoes — The  sweet  potato  market  is 
showing  more  life,  and  if  the  demand  keeps  on  im¬ 
proving,  there  will  be  some  real  movement  of  the  stock 
in  the  warehouses,  and  it  may  not  take  long  to  clean 
them  all  out.  At  any  rate,  when  the  present  stock  is 
cleaned  out  it  will  stay  cleaned,  because  there  has  been 
no  sweet  potatoes  packed  in  this  territory  this  season 
to  replace  them.  The  price  of  sweet  potatoes  is  $1.10 
per  dozen  for  No.  2)A  cans  f.  0.  b.  cannery. 

Pears — The  pack  of  pineapple  pears,  like  all  other 
packs  heretofore,  has  been  slow  getting  started  this 
season,  and  it  may  be  another  week  before  the  receipts 
at  the  factory  will  be  of  any  important  volume.  The 
following  are  the  prices  of  pineapple  pears :  No.  2  cans, 
$1.10  per  dozen;  No.  21/2  cans,  $1.35  per  dozen,  and 
No.  10  cans,  $4.75  per  dozen. 


Oysters— It  seems  that  the  weather  is  trying  to 
get  right  for  oysters,  which  may  mean  an  early  fall. 
The  old  tradition  that  oysters  are  good  in  the  months 
that  have  the  letter  “R”  is  no  doubt  commencing  to 
make  its  effect  felt  and  the  demand  will  increase  as 
the  month  and  the  season  progresses.  However,  it 
will  not  take  much  of  a  movement  to  clean  up  the  small 
stock  available  in  this  section  and  the  stock  may  not 
last  through  the  month  of  September.  Then,  too,  the 
pack  of  oysters  in  Mississippi  this  year  may  be  greatly 
reduced  if  the  Louisiana  Conservation  Law  is  declared 
constitutional  next  month,  because  the  Mississippi  sea¬ 
food  factories  have  been  getting  the  bulk  of  the  oysters 
and  shrimp  that  they  pack  from  Louisiana  waters  and 
bringing  them  to  Mississippi  to  can,  and  the  Louisiana 
Conservation  Law,  if  declared  constitutional  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  will  stop  any  out-of-state 
canning  factory  from  taking  oysters  and  shrimp  from 
Louisiana  waters.  The  oyster  market  is  strong  at  the 
following  prices :  4-oz.  cans  $1.35  per  dozen,  5-oz.  cans 
$1.45  per  dozen,  8-oz.  $2.70  per  dozen,  and  10-oz.  cans 
$2.90  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

Shrimp— The  Alabama  seafood  factories  started 
packing  shrimp  on  September  1st,  but  due  to  the 
shrimp  being  badly  mixed  yet,  they  have  limited  the 
fishermen  to  the  size  of  the  shrimp,  and  they  are  not 
taking  everything  that  come  along,  regardless  of  how 
small.  This  being  the  case*  the  receipts  of  shrimp  at 
the  factories  are  not  as  heavy  as  if  the  shrimp  were 
larger.  For  the  past  years,  the  packers  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  have  gone  more  for  quality  than  for  quantity. 
By  refusing  to  accept  only  a  limited  amount  of  small 
shrimp  from  the  fishermen,  it  enables  the  canners  to 
always  pack  freshly  caught  shrimp  and  thus  a  quality 
pack  of  large  and  small  size  shrimp  is  assured ;  whereas 
if  the  factories  let  the  fishermen  bring  them  all  the 
small  shrimp  that  they  catch,  the  factories  would  soon 
be  swamped  with  small  shrimp  which  being  a  very  slow 
and  difficult  process  to  have  them  picked,  it  greatly 
slows  down  production  to  where  it  does  not  turn  out 
anywhere  near  fancy  pack  as  when  the  stock  is  freshly 
caught. 

The  shrimp  situation  in  this  section  at  this  time 
does  not  look  very  encouraging  from  the  standpoint 
of  production.  Alabama  may  or  may  not  put  out  a 
normal  pack — a  good  deal  depending  on  the  weather 
conditions  and  the  supply  of  the  shrimp.  Mississippi 
has  these  same  handicaps  to  contend  with,  and  on  top 
of  this  she  is  confronted  with  the  possibility  of  being 
shut  out  from  getting  any  shrimp  out  of  Louisiana 
if  the  Louisiana  Conservation  Law  is  declared  constitu¬ 
tional  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  next  month. 
The  Mississippi  shrimp  packers  on  September  1st  won 
a  decision  from  the  United  States  District  Court  in 
New  Orleans,  allowing  the  Mississippi  fishermen  to 
catch  shrimp  in  Louisiana  waters  and  transport  them 
into  Mississippi  to  be  canned.  However,  the  order  of 
the  court  was  in  the  nature  of  an  interlocutory  in¬ 
junction  and  it  will  be  in  effect  only  while  a  similar 
suit  is  pending  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  This  suit  will  probably  come  up  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  October,  so  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  shrimp  factories  in  Mississippi  that  depend 
on  Louisiana  for  their  supply  of  shrimp  are  short  lived 
if  the  Mississippi  packers  lose  their  suit  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  next  month. 

Louisiana  has  a  very  large  oyster  area  and  there 
is  an  abundance  of  shrimp,  but  there  are  very  few 
sea-food  factories  in  Louisiana,  due  to  the  lack  of  labor 
and  suitable  locations  for  factories,  because  its  coast 
is  very  low  and  marshy.  Nevertheless  if  Louisiana 
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should  win  her  suit  against  the  Mississippi  sea-food 
packers  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  next 
month,  it  will  force  many  of  the  sea-food  factories  now 
in  Mississippi  to  move  to  Louisiana,  and  it  will  also 
cause  new  factories  to  start  in  Louisiana.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  prices  of  Shrimp,  f.  o.  b.  cannery:  No.  I 
Medium  Shrimp,  $1.45  per  dozen,  and  No.  1  Fancy, 
$1.65  per  dozen. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  '  The  Canninp;  Trade." 


Unfavorable  Weather  Not  Helping  Tomatoes  —  Half 
Pack  in  Sight — ^Tomato  Prices  Advancing — Can- 
ners  Off  the  Market — Bean  Prices  Very  Firm 
— Future  Apples  Offered  at  $3.50  for  lO’s 
— Canners  Get  Close  Information 

Springfield,  Mo.,  Sept.  6,  1928. 

WEATHER — The  weather  conditions  throughout 
the  Ozarks  during  the  past  week  have  been 
quite  unfavorable  to  the  tomato  crop.  Extreme 
low  temperature  has  also  prevailed  for  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  continues  to  prevail  at  this  writing.  The 
nights  are  cold,  with  heavy  dew. 

Tomato  Crop — A  light  yield  per  acre  of  tomatoes 
is  all  that  can  be  expected  throughout  the  Ozark  pack¬ 
ing  district.  A  number  of  canners  report  that  they 
will  soon  be  through  packing  for  the  season,  and  at  a 
period  in  the  year  when  the  average  tomato  canner 
should  be  having  the  heavy  runs.  It  is  anybody’s  guess 
as  to  what  the  pack  of  tomatoes  will  actually  prove  to 
be  in  the  Ozarks,  and  same  may  run  as  low  as  50  per 
cent  pack  as  compared  with  the  pack  of  last  year. 

Tomato  Prices — Very  few  canners  in  either  Mis¬ 
souri  or  Arkansas  have  any  offerings  of  tomatoes  on 
the  market.  Canners  here  and  there  who  sold  some¬ 
what  liberally  of  futures  could  not  safely  take  on  any 
additional  business  at  any  price.  Some  of  the  canners 
may  not  pack  enough  tomatoes  during  the  entire  sea¬ 
son  to  fill  their  future  sales  in  full.  We  can  only  say 
that  the  nominal  range  of  market  prices  today  are  as 
follows:  No.  1  standard  lO-oz.  tomatoes,  50c  to  55c; 
No.  303  cans,  16-oz.,  to  75c;  No.  2  standard, 

771/2C  to  80c;  No.  21/2,  $1,071/2  to  $1.10;  No.  10,  $3.75 
to  $4.00,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points  Missouri  or  Arkansas^ 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  find  canners  who  are  willing 
to  take  the  risk  of  confirming  sales. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  not  quoted  any 
price  whatever  on  No.  3  standard  tomatoes.  Very  few 
canners  make  any  plans  to  pack  any  tomatoes  in  that 
size  can,  and  these  few  canners  have  sold  all  the  3s 
standards  that  they  expect  to  pack  during  the  entire 
season. 

Market  Trend — ^It  is  very  evident  that  the  prices 
on  tomatoes  are  moving  upward  to  a  higher  level  of 
value  than  has  been  the  case  for  the  past  three  canning 
seasons.  Some  canners  now  think  that  before  the  close 
of  the  canning  season  in  the  Ozarks  that  2s  standards 
will  go  to  85c  or  90c  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points.  This  also 
means  an  advance  in  prices  on  other  sizes.  We  are  sat¬ 
isfied  that  there  will  not  be  enough  tomatoes  packed  in 
No.  21/2  and  No.  10  cans  to  meet  the  demand  that  will 
come  for  these  sizes. 

Old  Pack  Tomatoes — The  few  cars  of  old  pack  to¬ 
matoes  still  remaining  in  canners’  hands  unsold  are 
now  held  at  some  advance  in  prices,  with  the  holders 


being  very  indifferent  about  marketing  any  of  these 
old  pack  tomatoes  at  this  time. 

Spot  Green  Beans — ^There  are  just  a  few  cars  of 
spot  green  beans  left,  unsold,  from  the  pack  put  up 
from  the  spring  acreage.  These  beans  consist  of  the 
cut  stringless  variety  and  prices  are  held  very  firm: 
Is  standard,  10-oz.,  60c  to  65c;  2s  standards,  90c  to 
95c;  2s  extra  standards,  95c  to  $1.00.  If  any  No.  10 
standards  are  obtainable,  the  price  on  same  would  be 
$4.75  to  $5.00.  There  are  a  few  cut  stringless  green 
beans  in  No.  2  cans,  extra  standard  grade,  which  would 
be  of  quality  good  enough  for  any  buyer’s  private  la¬ 
bels.  No  straight  carlots  of  this  grade  are  obtainable. 

Fall  Crop  Green  Beans — We  have  not  received  any 
late  reports  on  the  growing  conditions  or  prospects 
from  the  fall  crop  of  green  beans,  but  with  the  most 
favorable  conditions  there  can  only  be  a  very  small 
pack  from  this  fall’s  acreage. 

Blackberries — The  few  cars  of  new  pack  No.  2 
blackberries,  water,  E/L  cans,  now  in  canners’  hands 
unsold  are  held  at  $1.15  f.  o.  b.  factory  points.  There 
is  a  possible  show  that  these  blackberries  might  be 
bought  in  straight  carlots  of  1,000  cases  for  immediate 
or  prompt  shipment  at  $1.10  per  dozen.  We  understand 
that  the  blackberry  canners  in  the  Arkansas-Ozarks 
have  about  sold  out  clean.  However,  if  any  are  obtain¬ 
able  in  that  State,  the  prices  would  likely  be  2s  stand¬ 
ards,  water,  E  'L  cans,  $1.25 ;  No.  10  size,  $5.25  to  $5.50 
f.  o.  b.  Arkansas  points. 

Future  Canned  Apples — Two  or  three  canners  in 
Northwest  Arkansas  have  named  a  price  on  future  No. 
10  standard  apples  at  $3.50  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points. 
These  canners  will  not  start  packing  apples  for  about 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  their  pack  for  the  season  will 
be  to  cover  orders  sold  for  future  delivery.  These 
canned  apples  will  be  packed  from  hand-picked  fruit 
trees  and  not  from  drops  and  culls,  and  due  to  the  short 
apple  crop  this  year  in  the  Ozarks,  the  raw  fruit  will 
cost  the  canners  a  much  higher  price  than  is  generally 
the  case. 

Mixed  Cars  Tomatoes — During  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  a  big  increase  in  the  demand  for  canned 
tomatoes  for  mixed  car  shipment.  Buyers  sometimes 
come  in  with  orders  for  from  three  to  five  sizes,  and  it 
is  very  difficult  to  handle  these  orders.  Buyers  who 
know  that  they  are  going  to  want  tomatoes  for  mixed 
car  shipment  should,  by  all  means,  anticipate  their  re¬ 
quirements  and  provide  for  same  as  far  ahead  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Canners’  Associations — ^The  canners’  associations 
of  the  Ozarks  are  maintaining  one  central  office,  which 
is  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  tomato  crop  through¬ 
out  the  Ozarks,  and  with  tomato  crop  conditions  and 
the  packs  of  tomatoes  in  other  tomato  packing  States. 
This  central  office  is  issuing  to  the  canners  of  the 
Ozarks  a  letter  at  frequent  intervals,  keeping  every 
canner  posted  as  to  the  canned  tomato  situation,  not 
only  in  the  Ozark  district,  but  in  other  tomato  packing 
States.  This  is  carrying  out  a  system  that  has  not 
heretofore  been  in  effect,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  very 
beneficial  to  Missouri  and  Arkansas  canners. 
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50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc 


La- 


(  Thos.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Canners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Top  Buyers. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley," 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Most  Buyers,  Having  Bought,  Trade  Slows  Down — 
Hand-to-Mouth  Buyers  Having  Trouble  Getting 
What  They  Want — Peach  Pack  Well  Within 
Range  —  Apricots  Improve  —  Heavy  De¬ 
mand  for  Asparagus  —  Remaining 
Spinach  Strongly  Held  —  Can¬ 
ning  Tomatoes 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  6,  1928. 

LOW — Trading  in  Pacific  Coast  canned  products 
has  slowed  down  somewhat  during  the  past  week, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  heaviest  buyers  have 
placed  their  orders  and  are  waiting  for  the  consuming 
demand  to  set  in  in  earnest  before  figuring  on  more 
goods.  There  are  those,  however,  who  are  definitely 
committed  to  the  policy  of  placing  orders  only  as  the 
goods  are  needed,  and  these  are  in  the  market  at  all 
times.  This  class  is  not  finding  the  going  especially 
easy  this  season,  since  many  lines  are  already  closely 
sold  up,  with  stocks  difficult  to  locate  and  prices  tend¬ 
ing  higher  all  the  time.  Of  course,  there  are  some  lines 
which  are  in  plentiful  supply,  and  will  be  for  many 
months,  but  early  buying  has  been  heavy  this  season 
and  most  California  firms  have  much  more  business 
booked  to  date  than  was  the  case  last  year. 

Peaches — The  trade  is  keeping  a  very  close  watch 
on  the  progress  of  the  peach  pack  in  California,  which 
at  the  last  report  totaled  about  8,000,000  cases.  Every 
variety  has  so  far  shown  a  decrease  from  the  early 
estimates,  made  under  the  direction  of  the  committee 
named  by  Governor  Young,  and  the  outlook  is  for  a 
pack  that  should  be  absorbed  with  but  little  difficulty. 
The  pack  is  running  to  a  more  even  quality  than  ever 
before,  owing  to  rigid  grading  regulations,  with  the 
lower  grades  especially  attractive.  The  pack  of  pie  and 
water  grades  is  proving  light  and  some  canners  are 
already  about  sold  up  on  these. 

Apricots — The  canned  apricot  situation  has  taken 
a  turn  for  the  better  and  lines  that  were  quite  weak  a 
month  or  so  ago  are  now  in  a  firm  position.  New  lists 
are  promised  shortly  by  several  packers  and  some  ad¬ 
vances  are  expected  in  apricots.  There  was  quite  a 
carry-over  of  this  fruit,  but  the  pack  proved  smaller 
than  was  expected,  and  there  will  be  but  about  the 
normal  quantity  to  be  moved.  Fruit  was  handled  in  a 
little  riper  shape  this  year,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
improved  quality  will  appeal  to  consumers.  Some  No. 
2*/2  choice  apricots  are  to  be  had  at  $2.30,  but  most  of 
the  business  is  being  done  at  a  10-cent  advance  on  this 
price. 

Asparagus — One  of  the  most  pleasant  surprises  of 
the  season  has  been  the  rather  unexpected  heavy  de¬ 
mand  for  asparagus.  During  the  past  two  or  three 
years  the  trade  has  permitted  canners  to  carry  stocks 
of  asparagus  and  has  drawn  upon  these  holdings  as  the 
goods  were  needed,  often  getting  concessions  from 
some  of  the  smaller  operators.  This  season  a  heavy 
business  was  booked  at  opening  prices  before  packing 
operations  had  been  completed,  and  only  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  the  pack  remains  in  first  hands. 
Several  canners  have  made  advances  of  late,  although 
most  of  these  have  been  but  five  or  ten  cents  a  dozen. 


The  larger  sizes,  especially  in  white,  are  getting  in 
light  supply  and  most  of  the  advances  have  been  in 
these  grades,  although  ungraded  has  also  come  in  for 
attention,  owing  to  the  light  pack.  As  in  California 
fruits,  grade  specifications  have  been  made  more  rigid, 
and  the  pack  is  one  of  quality. 

Spinach — The  recent  publication  of  pack  statistics 
on  California  spinach  has  aroused  widespread  interest, 
the  output  having  been  larger  than  was  generally  ex¬ 
pected.  However,  the  news  of  a  record-breaking  pack 
has  had  no  effect  on  the  market  and  the  unsold  portion 
is  being  even  more  firmly  held,  if  anything.  Well- 
established  brands  are  being  held  at  $1.05  for  No.  1, 
$1.20  for  No.  2,  $1.50  for  No.  2i/2»  and  $4.75  for  No.  10. 

Tomatoes — The  packing  of  tomatoes  is  under  way 
in  California,  but  it  will  be  a  couple  of  weeks  before 
operations  get  in  full  swing.  Tomato  plants  seem  in 
good  shape,  except  in  Alameda  county,  where  Western 
blight  has  made  its  appearance.  The  acreage  is  less 
than  that  of  a  year  ago,  but  the  yield  per  acre  promises 
to  be  heavier.  The  market  for  the  canned  product  is 
not  especially  brisk,  but  canners  are  not  concerned 
over  this,  feeling  that  conditions  will  improve  as  the 
season  progresses.  On  solid  pack  the  prices  quoted  by 
leading  packers  are  about  as  follows:  No.  1,  $1.00; 
No.  2,  $1.20V2;  No.  21/^,  $1.60,  and  No.  10,  $5.00. 

PORTUGUESE  CAIvNING  INDUSTRY 


OFFICIAL  statistics  of  production  and  exports  are 
not  available,  according  to  American  Consul  J.  L. 
Pinkerton,  at  Lisbon,  Portugal.  The  latest  ex¬ 
port  figures  refer  to  the  first  six  months  of  1927  and 


are  given  below: 

Canned  olives . 1,111,392  kilos 

Canned  fruit  .  11,62  kilos 

Canned  tomatoes  and  tomato  paste .  119,62  kilos 

Other  fruits  and  vegetables  canned .  104,747  kilos 

Fruit  canned  in  sugar .  3,005  kilos 


Fruit  and  vegetable  exports  go  principally  to  Bra¬ 
zil,  England,  Portuguese  colonies,  Spain,  Belgium  and 
France.  Olives  are  most  prominent  in  the  Brazilian 
exports  and  tomatoes  and  tomato  paste  in  the  English. 

The  industry  is  increasing  slowly,  but  the  largest 
canners  of  fruits  and  vegetables  recently  become  in¬ 
solvent. 

The  1927  agricultural  year  was  an  exceptionally 
good  one  and  canning  crops  were  above  normal.  The 
present  year  will  be  a  relatively  poor  one  for  prac¬ 
tically  all  fruits  and  prices  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  are  already  considerably  higher  than  at  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  1927. 

One  of  the  principal  factors  hindering  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  canning  industry  in  Portugal  for  ex¬ 
ports  is  said  to  be  the  official  rate  of  exchange  and  the 
regulations  of  the  Portuguese  Government,  which 
force  exporters  to  dispose  of  the  proceeds  of  their 
drafts  on  foreign  purchasers  at  the  official  rate,  which 
is  10  per  cent  below  the  actual  value  of  the  foreign 
currency. 


— Since  1913—  Retwenoe;  Netionel  Buk  oi  Baltanore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Bureau  of  Economic  Research  of  Wholesale  and  Retail  Distribution  Continues  Campaign 
Against  Chain  Stores;  Is  Conducting  Campaign  to  “Tip  Off”  Tax  Assessers  to  Al¬ 
leged  Violations  by  Chain  Systems  in  Evading  Taxation— Independent  Grocers’ 
Alliance  Rapidly  Assuming  Leadership  in  Grocery  Industry;  Is  Now 
Second  Only  to  A.  &  P.  in  Number  of  Retail  Stores  Affiliated, 

And  Expects  to  Top  A.  &  P.  in  Number  of  Retail 
Units  Within  Year. 


The  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  of  Wholesale  and  Re¬ 
tail  Distribution,  under  the  direction  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Grocers’" Association,  is  continuing  actively  its 
campaign  to  combat  the  activities  of  the  chain  store  interests 
which  it  contends  are  unfair  and  give  the  chains  an  unethical 
advantage  over  wholesale  and  retail  grocers.  The  Bureau  is 
not  only  actively  gathering  data  for  presentation  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  its  investiga¬ 
tion  into  chain  store  practices,  but  is  actively  combatting  wher¬ 
ever  possible  activities  of  the  chains  which  it  believes  can  be 
directly  corrected. 

In  a  current  report,  the  Bureau  declares  that  “An  investiga¬ 
tion  of  chain  store  taxation  has  shown  that  many  of  the  chains 
are  evading  taxes  and  securing  unfair  advantage  in  this  way. 
We  have  furnished  nearly  one  thousand  tax  assessors  with 
definite  information  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  evidence  of 
evasion,  also  pointing  out  sources  of  reliable  information  as  to 
the  value  of  chain  store  equipment  and  stock.  The  results  of 
this  campaign  are  very  satisfactory.  A  number  of  tax  assessors 
have  thanked  us  for  our  co-operation;  others  have  furnished  us 
with  additional  evidence  of  the  practice  of  evading  taxes  on  the 
part  of  the  chains;  and  we  are  confident  that  the  chains  will  pay 
a  very  much  larger  and  more  equitable  share  of  taxation  this 
year  than  ever  before.’’ 

The  work  which  this  Bureau  has  been  conducting  is  beirig 
watched  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  by  wholesale  grocers  in 
many  sections  of  the  country.  While  other  interests  have  been 
more  conservative  in  their  anti-chain-store  activities,  the  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  has  plunged  right  into  the  controversy, 
recognizing  the  situation  for  what  it  really  is — a  fight  by  one 
element  of  food  distribution  against  alleged  unfair  and  un¬ 
economic  practices  on  the  part  of  another. 

Chain  store  competition,  and  its  attendant  evils,  continues 
to  hold  the  spotlight  in  grocery  trade  circles,  and  promises  to 
continue  the  center  of  interest  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
preliminary  meeting  of  the  trade  practice  submittal  conference 
indicates  that  many  vital  subjects  are  to  come  up  for  considera¬ 
tion  and  action  at  the  formal  meeting  in  Chicago  next  month, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  wholesale  and  retail  grocery  trade 
interests  will  endeavor  to  submit  proof  backing  up  many  of 
their  contentions  of  unethical  and  unfair  practices  on  the  part 
of  some  manufacturers  and  some  chains. 

In  the  event  that  some  of  the  more  important  changes  rela¬ 
tive  to  unfair  trade  practices  on  the  part  of  some  chains  are 
proved,  the  grocery  industry  may  expect  to  see  some  important 
changes.  Likewise,  it  is  expected  that  wholesale  grocers  will 
not  emerge  spotless  from  the  showdown,  while  some  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  believed  to  have  definite  and  strong 
chain  connections  are  bound  to  suffer  in  the  general  denouement. 

The  trade  in  general  has  long  waited  for  an  opportunity  to 
give  the  various  charges  and  counter  charges  which  have  been 
flying  around  for  years  a  thorough  airing,  and  that  opportunity 
has  now  arrived.  It  is  expected  that  all  interested  will  be  very 
much  “on  deck.”  The  chains  have  not  as  yet  indicated  what 
plans  they  have  made  to  combat  the  various  charges  that  are 
certain  to  be  hurled  at  them,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  will 
have  an  adequate  defense  for  most  charges  made  against  chain 
grocery  units,  as  a  group,  and  that  specific  charges  will  be 
diverted  to  one,  and  perhaps  two  or  three,  of  the  larger  chain 
concerns,  and  the  contention  advanced  that  the  general  run  of 
chains,  as  well  as  the  wholesale  and  retail  grocers,  have  suffered 
as  a  result  of  the  alleged  unfair  practices. 

There  are  many  specialty  manufacturers,  as  well  as  canners, 
who  have  become  unwilling  parties  to  some  of  the  newer  trade 
practices  introduced  by  the  large  buyers  during  the  past  few 


years  who  will  be  glad  to  see  the  situation  clarified,  and  will 
welcome  adverse  rulings  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on 
the  fairness  of  some  practices  which  have  gained  wide  vogue 
during  recent  years. 

Food  brokers,  likewise,  expect  favorable  results  from  the 
trade  practice  submittal,  and  will  have  something  to  say  on 
their  own  behalf  concerning  some  of  the  practices  which  have 
crept  into  the  grocery  trade  during  recent  years.  The  chief 
practice  which  has  affected  the  food  brokers,  however,  is  one 
which  they  originally  created  and  fostered — that  of  the  buyer 
going  direct  to  the  seller  and  demanding  as  an  extra  discount 
the  sum  usually  paid  the  broker.  It  was  the  “sharp-shooting” 
on  the  part  of  many  brokers  that  originally  created  the  split- 
brokerage  evil,  and  it  was  then  but  a  step  for  the  buyer  from 
taking  half  the  broker’s  commission  to  going  direct  to  the  seller 
and  demanding  the  entire  commission  on  the  sale.  The  brokers, 
through  their  association,  have  since  had  a  thorough  house¬ 
cleaning,  but  this  latter  was  more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  lock¬ 
ing  the  stable  door  after  the  horse  had  been  stolen. 

Grocers’  Alliance  Big  Factor — Members  of  the  grocery  in¬ 
dustry,  canners,  manufacturers,  and  distributors  alike,  have 
shown  considerable  interest  in  the  development  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Grocers’  Alliance,  one  of  the  leading  grocers’  co-operatives. 
The  Alliance,  which  has  been  in  existence  only  two  years, 
operates  in  26  States,  has  52  wholesale  grocer  members  with 
vm^ehouses  in  114  distributing  centers,  and  has  approximately 
10,000  retail  grocer  members,  of  which  5,476  are  operating  their 
stores  under  the  I.  G.  A.  plan.  Others  are  expected  to  come  in 
under  the  I.  G.  A.  plan  as  soon  as  the  necessary  installations 
can  be  niade  in  their  stores.  Installations,  all  made  under  direct 
supervision  of  I.  G.  A.  field  men,  most  of  whom  are  former 
chain  store  men,  require  three  weeks.  By  the  close  of  the 
current  year,  it  is  expected,  10,000  stores  will  be  operating  under 
the  Alliance  plan,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  total  will  be  20,000 
by  the  end  of  1929.  Should  the  latter  total  be  reached,  the 
I.  G.  A.  will  number  more  units  than  any  single  chain  store 
company. 

The  5,876  stores  actively  operating  under  the  I.  G.  A.  plan 
at  present  have  an  annual  sales  volume  of  from  $350,000,000  to 
$400,000,000.  Sales  of  member-retailers  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1928  showed  an  increase  of  60  per  cent  over  the  comparable 
period  last  year.  Sales  of  wholesale  grocer  members  during 
the  same  period  registered  a  40  per  cent  gain.  Inasmuch  as 
cost  accounting  systems  were  not  installed  in  the  stores  of 
retailer-members  until  the  first  of  this  year,  other  operating 
statistics  will  not  be  available  until  the  close  of  1928. 

Aside  from  the  benefits  of  mass  buying,  mass  advertising, 
and  mass  merchandising,  for  which  purpose  the  I.  G.  A.  was 
formed,  it  is  stated  that  one  of  its  most  imnortant  accomplish¬ 
ments  has  been  improvement  in  the  liquid  cash  position  and 
corresponding  credit  rating  of  members.  Wholesalers  and  re¬ 
tailers  affiliated  with  the  Alliance,  it  is  said,  are  not  only  turning 
over  their  stocks  more  ranidly  but  are  selling  an  increasing 
proportion  of  their  volume  for  cash,  which  enables  them  to  keen 
out  of  debt,  discount  their  bills,  and  stiffen  their  credit  stand¬ 
ards  with  their  customers.  The  operating  scheme  of  the  organ¬ 
ization,  however,  does  not  discourage  retailers  from  extending 
either  credit  or  service  to  customers,  this  auestion  being  left 
to  the  discretion  of  members.  The  Alliance,  however,  does  train 
its  retailers  in  the  modern  methods  of  credit  _  extension.  ^  and 
also  trains  them  in  collecting  and  keening  service  costs  within 
reas'^naWe  limits.  Recently  a  60  days’  campaign  was  carried 
out  by  the  Alliance,  with  wholesale  grocers’  salesmen  acting  as 
supervisors  of  retail  stores,  in  which  the  average  length  of  out¬ 
standing  accounts  was  reduced  an  average  of  more  than  30  per 
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cent.  In  one  case,  the  average  length  was  reduced  to  15  days, 
in  another  to  10  days  from  203  days.  Alliance  members  who 
extend  credit  are  being  advised  that  the  average  account  should 
not  extend  over  20  days. 

The  I.  G.  A.  in  effect  is  very  similar  to  the  organization 
of  a  large  chain-store  company.  Controlled  by  a  Chicago  firm 
of  marketing  and  merchandising  experts  with  many  years  of 
experience  in  auditing  chain-store  companies  and  other  distribut¬ 
ing  branches,  conducting  marketing  surveys,  and  similar  activi¬ 
ties.  J.  Frank  Grimes,  founder  of  the  I.  G.  A.,  is  president  of 
the  firm,  known  as  Marketing  Specialists,  Inc.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  depends  upon  the  success  of  the  Alliance  for  its  income, 
and  thus  corresponds  to  the  general  officers  of  a  chain-store 
group.  It  supervises,  in  a  general  way,  all  buying,  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  organization,  and  dictates  policies,  selling  plans,  adver¬ 
tising,  etc.,  in  addition  to  passing  upon  memberships.  For  these 
services,  the  I.  G.  A.  collects  a  fee  of  $10  per  year  from  whole¬ 
sale  grocer  members  for  each  retail  member  in  their  territories, 
of  which  amount  $5  is  reserved  for  national  advertising,  to  be 
started  as  soon  as  the  number  of  active  retail  members  reaches 
12,000. 

Marketing  Specialists,  Inc.,  issues  franchise  charters  to 
wholesale  grocer  members,  the  latter,  in  effect,  corresponding 
to  the  regional  managers  of  a  chain-store  company.  The  job¬ 
bers,  in  turn,  employ  salesmen  trained  as  supervisors,  similar 
to  the  district  managers  used  by  chain-store  companies,  each 
salesman  covering  30  stores,  both  as  supervisor  and  salesman. 
The  organization  maintains  a  field  staff  to  assist  wholesale 
grocers  and  retailers  in  installing  the  I.  G.  A.  plan  equipment 
and  acts  also  as  inspector  and  advisor,  wholesale  grocer  mem¬ 
bers  financing  the  field  staff. 

When  the  I.  G.  A.  first  entered  the  field,  it  found  conditions 
in  a  state  close  to  demoralization.  Price  cutting  by  wholesale 
grocers  was  so  prevalent  that  retail  grocers  were  splitting  their 
orders  to  such  an  extent  that  no  one  jobbing  concern  was  carry¬ 
ing  many  profitable  retail  accounts.  Retail  grocers  were  found 
to  be  greatly  overstocked,  and  their  brands  far  too  diversified. 
It  was  said  that  one  retailer  was  found  with  37  different  brands 
of  canned  peas  on  his  shelves,  with  another  carrying  67  brands 
of  peaches.  Coffee  was  also  excessively  overstocked  as  to 
brand.  Turnover,  under  these  conditions,  was  naturally  slow, 
and  the  credit  position  of  the  retailers  was  poor,  with  most  of 
their  cash  tied  up  in  slow-moving  lines.  With  working  capital 
thus  impaired,  retailers  were  in  many  instances  extending  credit 
to  many  customers  of  dubious  reliability,  with  resultant  heavy 
losses  from  bad  debts.  In  brief,  the  I.  G.  A.  found  that  retail 
grocers  were  suffering  as  much  from  their  own  inefficiency  as 
from  chain-store  competition,  while  excessive  competition  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  end  of  the  business  contributed  no  little  to 
the  debacle. 

The  I.  G.  A.  believes  that  with  proper  co-operation,  inde¬ 
pendently-owned  retail  stores  possess  many  advantages  over 
chain  stores.  For  example,  the  average  retail  grocer  knows  a 
good  deal  more  about  his  stock  than  is  the  case  with  a  chain 
store  clerk,  and  is  in  position  in  many  instances  to  extend 
greater  service.  Also,  the  standard  of  courtesy  to  patrons  is 
higher  in  many  retail  stores.  With  these  natural  advantages, 
and  placed  in  position  where  he  can  sell  featured  items  as 
cheaply  as  the  chain,  the  retailer  has  been  able  to  do  much 
better  under  the  I.  G.  A.  plan.  With  up-to-date  fixtures,  display 


methods,  advertising,  etc.,  organized  retailers  are  steadily  bet¬ 
tering  their  position,  and  in  many  instances  have  now  reached 
the  point  where  they  have  to  concede  nothing  to  their  chain- 
store  rivals. 

When  first  organized,  the  I.  G.  A.  was  open  to  all  retailers. 
Since,  however,  rigid  standards  for  membership  have  been  put 
into  effect,  and  a  retailer  to  qualify  for  membership  must  come 
up  to  a  set  standard  in  merchandising  ability,  good  will  in  his 
community,  and  financial  responsibility. 

J.  Frank  Grimes,  president  of  the  I.  G.  A.,  commenting  on 
the  recent  convention  of  the  organization  at  West  Baden  Springs, 
Ind.,  said:  “It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  I.  G.  A.  is  now 
the  second  largest  group  of  retailers  in  the  food  industry,  being 
only  excelled  in  number  of  stores  by  the  A.  &  P.  At  our  present 
rate  of  growth  we  will  probably  pass  the  A.  &  P.  in  number  of 
stores  affiliated  during  the  coming  year.  The  I.  G.  A.  is  now 
operating  in  26  States  at  112  jobbing  points.  The  latest  whole¬ 
saler  to  join  was  Warfield-Pratt-Howell  Company  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,” 


Too  Late  To  Classify 


WANTED  to  buy  a  single  and  double  mixer  suitable  for 
mixing  ground  meat  and  cereals.  Can  Filling  Machine 
for  number  two  cans,  Exhauster,  Horizontal  Retort 
Power  and  hand  Labeling  machine. 

Address  Hill  Beef  Packing  Co.,  Topeka,  Kans. 


WANTED— Man  to  install  and  superintend  small  beef  Cannery 
only  one  product  canned.  State  experience,  salary  expected, 
age  and  if  any  curing  or  other  beef  packing  house  experience. 
Address  Hill  Beef  Packing  Co.,  Topeka,  Kans. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

“A  G>mplete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 


Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore^  Md. 
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THE  1928  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  READY 

A  list  of  the  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  IBth  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given. 

Distributed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at 
$2.00  per  copy,  postage  prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers, 
brokers,  machinery  and  supply  men,  salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the 
canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  early 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Personal  Checks  Accepted 
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HOW  TO  MEET  THE  DEMAND 

FOR 

QUALITY 

THAT  MUST  BE  PRODUCED  FROM  NOW  ON  ? 

You  should  have  a  copy  of  this  invaluable  book  on  hand  for  quick,  ready  refer¬ 
ence,  and  study. 

It  may  be  the  means  of  saving  you  many  dollars  in  Spoiled  goods  or  ruined  quality. 

Men  who  have  it  say  they  would  not  take  $1000.  for  it  if  they  could  not  get 
another  copy. 

A  Processor  of  35  years  experience  said  he  did  not  realize  how  much  he  needed  it. 

It  Is  Insurance  Against  Mistakes 

THIS  BOOK  furnishes  the  answer  to  the  man  who  really  wants  to  improve 
his  Quality,  and  have  his  goods  safe  and  always  dependable. 

You  may  think  you  Do  Not  Need  It— But  the  house  with  this  book  in  the  Safe 
feels  a  confidence,  an-ease-ofmind,  which  no  other  $10.00  can  buy  !  ! 


Bound  in  Leatherette, 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Size  6*  X  9* 

386  paces. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postage 

Prepaid. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

8-Head  Double  End  Flanger 

300  Cans  a  Minute 

This  No.  315-K  Bliss  Automatic 
Flanger  operates  in  the  300  a  min¬ 
ute  line  of  Bliss  High  Speed  Sani¬ 
tary  Can  Making  Machinery  and 
produces  a  perfect  flange  which  is 
essential  to  successful  double 
seaming.  The  eight  heads  insure 
easy  movement  with  high  speed 
and  minimum  wear.  All  adjust¬ 
ments  are  open,  accessible  and 
easily  made. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

^  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
oaies  ujTices  ^  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


1  SMILE  AWHILE 

[I  Thmrm  u  a  Baving  grace  in  a  aensc  of  humor, 

A  Relax  your  mind— and  your  body.  You'll  bo  bottor  montally, 
y  phyaloolly— and  flnanoially 

n  Smnd  in  YOUR  contribution 

2  All  aro  woloome. 


A  PEACE  OFFICER 

Lawyer — Mr.  Peck,  your  wife  has  been  arrested 
and  is  being  held  incommunicado.  But  the  police  chief 

is  easy  and  a  little  money - 

Henry  Peck — Fine,  fine,  and  tell  him  that  there’s 
ten  dollars  for  him  for  every  day  he  can  keep  her  thac 
way.  J 


KNEW  HER  SIGNS 

Jimmie — Say,  you  should  have  graduated  from 
school  long  ago. 

Anne — Oh,  no;  I’m  just  obeying  instructions. 
Jimmie — What  d’ya  mean  ? 

Anne — Haven’t  you  seen  the  signs  everywhere: 
“School— Go  Slow!’’?— Film  Fun. 


THE  COLOR  SCHEME 

Feminine  Motorist — I  should  like  to  buy  some 
grease — the  very  best. 

Garage  Attendant — Pail? 

F.  M. — Oh,  any  shade  that  nicely  matches  the 
color  of  my  car. 


Advaatages  of  I  bu.  ham¬ 
pers  over  field  crates : 

— Hxmpeti  not  when  emoty  ente* 
woo'l. 

—  Fruit!  and  vegeublei  carry  better 
in  hamper!. 

—Hamper!  !peed  up  held  work. 


SWING'S  %  HAMPERS 
ARE  BEST  QUALITY. 

Give  us  a  chance  to  prove 
our  claims. 


Send  us  an  inquiry. 


SWING  BROTHERS  RIDGELY,  MD. 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desiied. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro*  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adfuns  Street 
Chicauto. 


SAFETY  FIRST 

Judge — The  jury  having  acquitted  you  of  the 
charge  of  bigamy,  you  are  free  to  leave  the  court  and 
go  home. 

Prisoner — Thank  you,  your  Honor,  but  I  want  to 
be  on  the  safe  side — which  home? — Belfast  Evening 
Telegraph. 


REVERSED 

Famous  Judge — Wasn’t  that  young  Smith  who 
left  the  house  as  I  came  in  ? 

Joan — ^Yes,  daddy. 

Judge — Didn’t  I  issue  an  injunction  against  him 
seeing  you  any  more? 

Joan — Yes,  daddy,  but  he  appealed  to  a  higher 
court — and  mother  said  “Yes.’’ — London  Opinion. 


DEFINED 

Horace — What  is  a  bachelor,  daddie? 

His  Father — A  bachelor,  my  boy,  is  a  man  who 
looks  before  he  leaps — and  then  doesn’t  leap !  — 
Answers. 


FAME 

Little  Alice,  aged  3,  after  she  had  been  tucked  into 
bed  was  afraid  of  the  dark. 

“There’s  Some  One  who  always  takes  care  of  little 
children,  dear,’’  her  mother  assured  her.  But  Alice 
looked  puzzled  and  her  mother  continued:  “Don’t  you 
remember — Some  One  up  in  the  sky?’’ 

Alice  smiled  back:  “Oh,  yes,  ’course  I  do  now — 
Lindbergh !’’ — Aero  Digest. 


MADE  60 

Dad — How  did  you  come  out  with  your  exams? 
Son — Passed  ’em  just  like  they  were  cars  ahead. — 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  mpply  them. 
C^sult  the  advertisements  for  detaila. 


aohesives,  pastes  and  gums. 

Arabo)  Mfg.  Co..  New  York  City. 

adjusted,  for  Chain  Darleea. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee.  Wia. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

baskets.  Picking. 

Swing  Bros..  Ridgely.  Md. 

bean  snipper. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falla.  N.  Y. 


beet  MACHINERY. 

Ayara  Mach.  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Crfarburg.  Win. 

A.  K.  Robina  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BaakeU,  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans.  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

board.  Corrugated  Wrapping. 

Gibraltar  Corrug.  Paper  Co.,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 
Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  Etc. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade.  Baltimore. 
A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 


Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottl#  CaB6B,  Wood.  See  BozeSp  Crat«e. 

Bottle  Cases.  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SBIALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robina  A  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 

BOXES,  Lug.  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co..  Ridgewood,  N.  J, 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  £.  Jones  A  Co..  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co..  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  OP,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams.  Machine  Co.,  Max.,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  A  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams.  Machina  0>..  Max.  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Haaaesi  Gang.  Maaky.  Oo..  Oedarburg.  Wia. 


CANS.  Tin,  All  Kinda. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York,  Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  (3o.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Wheeling  Can  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Anderson-Bamgrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spraigue-Sells  (3orp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spraigue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Tinas.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity.  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSER  (Wyandotte). 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte.  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY..  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayara  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams.  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Slasrsman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisbolm-Ryder  Co.,  Ntegara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Machy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co..  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bricteeton,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  (Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Anderson-Bamgrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co..  Bri^eton,  N.  J. 

Spraguo-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chisago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague^elb  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapnun  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntisv  Mfg.  Oe..  Brostan.  N.  T. 


CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sdis  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Cora  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 


CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Bexes 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Corrug.  Paper  Co.,  North  Bergen.  N.  ,< 
Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 
CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

a-  ^  lue.,  Baltimore. 

SiiicIftir*Scott  Co.a  Baltimore. 

Sprasrue-Solb  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co,,  Baltimore. 

^tters.  Corn.  See  Com  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Meh> 
DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans.  Caps.  etc.). 
American  Can  <3o..  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
dryers.  Drying  Machinery, 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 
ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  etc. 

*■  S'  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 
EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Anderson-Bamgrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose.  Cal 
Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  cniieago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chi^olm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  (3o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIRM  CONTAINERS  for  Feed  (net  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 


\jo.,  new  xorK. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Gibraltar  Corrug.  Paper  Co..  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 
Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Sandusky.  Ohio. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS.  Boxes,  Bexbeards,  etc. 
C'braltar  Corrug.  Paper  Co.,  North  Bergen.  N.  J. 
Ilinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Cora  (^ker-Fil’er*. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  .Mchy. 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 
Anderson-Bamgrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
/•yars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Ckirp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A_.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warahousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 


FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  Sea  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  Sea  Clean.  A  Ornd.  Mshy.,  Fruit, 
FruU  Parers.  See  Faring  Maehinm. 
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TRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Gasoline  Firepoto.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Madilnery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman 

A  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

SpraKue-Sells  Corp..  CW«go. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS  BOTTLES,  Tumblers,  etc. 
GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Pfaudler  Co..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  Mehy 

Green  Pea  Cleane^See  Clean.  »d  Gmd  McW. 
Hoistiny  and  Carrying 

c'Sy&S-L-U  B. 

Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles.  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam.  . 

K.  H.  Langscnkamp  Co.,  Indianapolia,  Ind. 
3praffue-Sellft  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper.  Plain  or  Jackets. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp-.  Chica^.  .  i_^ 

Kettles.  Enameled.  See  Tanks.  Glass-Lined. 

kettles.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  ^  J* 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wfa. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  C^.  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  In<^,  Baltimore. 
Spratfue-Sells  Corp.,  Chlc^RO. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 


KETTLES.  Vacuum. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Co..  Cedarburg,  WU. 

LABELING  MACHINES^. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York 
Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral.  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamso  ft  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Klttredge  ft  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  ft  Doeller  Co..  Baltimore. 

Stecher  Litho  Co..  Rochestw,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  CinclnnatL 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  G^s.  etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS, 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  SUmpers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis.. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mch.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co..  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
PARING  MACHINES. 


Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

Arabol  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Eldw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Boicman,  Md. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayan  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 


F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls.  ^  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  ColumbuSf  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


PEELING  KNIVES. 


A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 
PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mehy. 
PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Seales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saecharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 
SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 


SCALDERS,  Tomato,  etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N,  Y. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

S.  O.  Randall’s  Son,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mehy. 
SEEDS,  Canners*,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Ine.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Boaeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mehy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 
SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max.  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mehy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES.  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Clmniug  uud  Grading  Mehy. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 

Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntl^  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Anderson-Bamgrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose.  Cal. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery 
STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burnins 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Burton  Cook  ft  Co..  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang,  Mehy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  (3o.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Spragu^Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH.  Quick  Service. 

Amer,  Telephone  and  Telesrraph  Co. — Everywhere 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
THERMOMETERS.  GAUGES,  etc. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
The  Mellingrifflth  Co.,  Cardiff,  So.  Wales. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wi/ 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  <3o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  fSM 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  (3o.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Co.,  Kawaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WRAPPERS,  Corrugated  Bottle. 

Gibraltar  Corrug.  Paper  Co.,  North  Bergen,  M.  J 
Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky.  Ohio. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar, 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

S.  O.  Randall’n  Son,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach 
WYANDOTTE.  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Wyandotte.  Mieh. 


KITTREDGE 
f  LABELS  I 

m  CHICAGO  m 


Peerless’*  Single  Steam  Driven  Air  Compressor, 

TYPE  ‘‘C.”  Centre  Crank,  Solid  Box  Bed  Pattern 


Latest  Improved  Pattern,  equip- 
pied  with  Double-Acting  Water- 
Jacketed  Air  Cylinder  and 
Heads.  Rapidly  Removable 
Air  Valves. 


The  above  Compressor  has  great  adv¬ 
antages  over  other  straight  line  types, 
namely,  it  has  a  solid  cast  iron  bed-plate 
underneath  the  entire  machine,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  self-contained  and  RE¬ 
QUIRES  NO  SPECIAL  SUB-BASE. 
There  are  no  over-hanging  cylinders 
which  are  liable  to  spring,  causing  ab¬ 
normal  wear.  Having  a  centre  crank 
with  single  connecting  rod,  the  attend¬ 
ant  difficulty  of  maintaining  even  length 
of  side  rods  is  entirely  avoided. 


SLAYSMAN  &  CO.  801-11  E.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md 


I 


CONTINENTAL  CANS  ©  S  E 


GOODS 


L  L 

I 


CTHAT  WE  MAY  BETTER  SERVE  YOU- 


Many  factories  at  convenient  points  insure 
prompt  shipments  even  at  ”Peak  Load.” 

The  Continental  Research  Department  is  con¬ 
stantly  making  improvements  of  benefit  to  the 
industry.  Continental  Closing  Machines  are  un¬ 
equaled  for  reliahility. 

Nothing  is  left  undone  to  give  Canners  the 
finest  possible  cans  and  service  so  necessary  to 
a  good  quality  pack. 

Factories  and  Sales  Offices — from  Coast  to 
Coast — are  at  your  service. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  Inc. 


COAST  TO  COAST 


Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 


BALTIMORE 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
NEW  ORLEANS 


Factories  and  Sales  Offices: 


SYRACUSE 
JERSEY  CITY 
PASSAIC 
ROANOKE 


CINCINNATI 
CLEARING 
CANNONSBURG 
ST.  LOUIS 


LOS  ANGELES 
SEATTLE 
SAN  JOSE 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


